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THE FUTURE, 
BY P. M. 


A border-iand of hopes and dreams 
And mists as fatbomiess as night; 

A world of suns, whose radiant beams 
O’erwhelm the present light, 


A rosy dawn that never wakes, 
For with to-morrow comes to-day, 

W hose morrow atill a morrow makes, 
Unsearchabie tor aye! 


A name that is for e’er a name 
To those who seek tO win and wear; 
A bright and beauteous oriflamme 
Of all that is most fair. 


A golden hope that sball not fail 
To lift us from the common duat; 

For, seeing not behind the veil, 
We atill look up and trast. 


So we may trust—for all the past 
Was once a future, lightly trod 

And trusting, reach the goal at last— 
Our Heaven and our God! 


IN 


THE SPIRIT. 


BY S. U. W. 
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ure to pay my projected visit to 
Sherriton. I managed to do so, how- 
ever, at the end of a fortnight, and duly 
presented Miss Reapham’s letter to that 
la ‘y’s lawyer, Mr. Robert Brown. He 
was a well-to-do country practitioner, 
who kept hunters and maintained a 
somewhat precarious footing on the edge 
ot the great world ot county society, in 
right of his wile, who was rather well 
connected. This gentleman carefully 
adjusted his reception of me, which was 
brusque, to imy credentials, which were 
evidently not impressive to him, His 
very walk, however, was calculated to 
inspire confidence, for as, with measured 
step and slow, he preceded me to his 
sanctum, he appeared anxious to leave a 
proof impression of each foot at every 
step, so carefully considered were his 
proceedings. 

Atter some ceremony the title deeds of 
the Hermitage with the assistance of a 
clerk were produced, and, tollowing the 
lawyer’s iather fat forefinger over the 
page my eye soon verified the style and 
title of the ‘Countess ot Pomeroy.” 

This, however, was by no means the 
extent of the information I desired. I 
could doubtless have obtained as much 
from my old enemy,the house agent; 
but contronted by the ungenial manner 
of the man ot law, I scarcely knew how 
to proceed. 

Taking the bull by the horns, how- 
ever, { ventured to remark that I wished 
Miss Reapham should not be made to 
incur any expense on account of the 
trouble to which I was now putting Mr. 
Brown, but that if he would kindly take 
my name and address, since I had care- 
lessly omitted to provide myself with a 
visiting card, I should be happy to de- 
tray all charges connected with this in- 
terview. The lawyer thawed visibly 
and referred to Miss Reapham’s letter. 

“Goodness gracious,” he suddenly ex- 
claimed, melting entirely as he man- 
aged to decipher the name ot the not al- 
together unknown journalist introduced 
by Miss Reapham, “that poor woman 
does write such a hand! I had no idea! 
Permit me to shake hands and apologise 
for my obtuseness. Pray consider me 
quite at your service,” 

Ot course I permitted him, though with 
not much responsive warmth, feeling 
rather disgusted at the line he had taken 
in his treatment of Miss Reapham’s rep- 
resentative. 


It would not do, however, to lose the 
chance now offered; so pocketing my 
pique, [ was soon in possession of all the 
lawyer had to tell. Little enough, to be 
sure, but sufficient for guidance, 

The Countess Pomeroy had been, the 
lawyer declared, undenisbly eccentric, 
and had, by her absurd pranks, given 
rise to much vulgar gossip. 

“She surrounded herself,” proceeded 
Mr. Brown, “with people who professed 
to believe in mesmerism and clairvoy- 
ance, and latterly constantly held sprrit- 
ualistic seances at the Hermitage. She 
herself claimed to be a clairvoyante and 
medium of the first order, and I myselt, 
in the drawing room of the He: mitage, 
have witnessed some ot her marvellous 
successes in thought-reading. Report 
also declared that on more than one oc- 
casion she had been tor hours in the 
mesmeric trance. I cannot, however, 
vouch for the truth ot this,though it was 
currently believed in the estcircies. And 
really, my dear sir,if [had been of a 
credulous or superstitious turn,” con- 
tinued Mr. Brown, taking a high tone 
miles above any possible weakness of 
the kind, “when I heard of the extraor- 
dinary events said to have occurred at 
the Hermitare during the past two or 
three years, I could not have avoided 
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the strange manifestations reported as 
taking place there.’’ 

“Well, sir,” said I, rather nettled at 
the other’s sceptical tone, “you will ad- 
mit that I was an eye—or rather, an ear 
witness of these strange manifestations, 
as you call them. 

“I cannot, however, at present see 
what the diablerie or eccentricities of the 
Countess ot Pomeroy have to do with 
the poor young girl, who I tear was 
foully made away with, though it I find 
trom the superintendent ofthe home at 
Kensington, as I believe will be the 
case, that the Countess of Pomeroy waa 
the ‘lady ot rank’ who befriended Win- 
nitred, I shall consider it a most strange 
coincidence—it may be more than a coin- 
cidence. I shall, at any rate, leave no 
stone unturned to find the missing links, 
it any exist.” 

“You may not have tar to seek tor the 
connecting data,” rejoined the lawyer 
deliberately. “What would you say if 
you were told that more than one person 
in Sherriton believed that poor girl to 
have been the nA&tural child of the 
Countess’ half-imbecile son?” 

I started to my feet. “What possible 
reason could you and they have tor 
such a surmise?” I demanded. “And 
what is this you tell me about a son?” 

“IT will reply to your last question 
first,” answered Mr. Brown. “It is 
within all the world’s knowledge that 
the Countess had a son (not the heir, of 
course), dissipated, cataleptic, and a con- 
firmed dipsomaniac at thirty. But in 
his lucid periods an out-and-out poet. 
You as a literary man must be ac- 
quainted with the poems of—” naming 
a pseudonym which had appeared splen- 
did and transient as a meteor in the 
literary firmament of the city. 

“Well enough acquainted with the one 
volume of poems you refer to, but until 
this moment totally unaware of the 
identity of the poet,” Isaid. “But what 
are your reasons for connecting Miss 
Reapham’s young servant with this 
aristocratic tamily?” 

“Well, in the first place,” replied 
Brown, “when the disappearance of the 
girl excited so much interest, many 
people, myself among the number, 
brought to mind what had often been 
observed without comment betore, that 
the young servant was the living image 
ot the old Countess, and by consequence 
ot her son, who had strikingly resembled 
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his mother—the same golden hair, glori- 
ous bine eyes and exquisite complexion, 
and a bearing we are apt to consider to 
belong only te those born in the purple. 
The girl herself, humble handmaid 
though she was, used to attract the 
notice of all her mistress’ visitors by her 
graceful,even distinguished manner and 
carriage.” 

“How could Miss Reapham have had 
the heart, to say nothing of the stupidity, 
to condemn such a gil to a life of servi- 
tude and menial dependence?” said I 
impulsively. 

The lawyer shrugged his shoulders, 
“When the girl’s own flesh and blood 
could condemn her, as did, I firmly be- 
lieve the Conntess ot Pomeroy, to the 
lite of an Industrial Retuge, you could 
hardly expect a stranger to be more 
fastidious,” said Mr. Brown dryly. ‘“Be- 
sides, Miss Reapham, even it capable of 
appreciating her protegee’s finer points, 
and with the best will in the world to 
have brought her up as a iady, could not 
afford to do so, and was compelled from 
prudential motives to make the most ot 
her bargain. 

“But,” Tasked, “what became of this 
son of the Countess? He must have 
borne a title.” 
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some years ago under miserable circam- 
stances, having been placed under the 
charge of a keeper for some time previ- 
ous to his death. 

“The Countess herself informed me 
that her son had recommended a little 
girl to her care, as the child of a woman 
whom he had wronged, but inasmuch as 
thore was not the minutest evidence of 
its legitimacy, she declined to treat it as 
other than base-born, Therefore, if you 
elect to go on with your inquiries, Mr. 
Elmore, you will not gucceed in estab- 
lishing any claim for the girl, even if she 
be living, which I doubt.” 

As I had not taken Mr. Brown into my 
confidence with regard to my theory as 
to the cause of the phenomena at the 
Hermitage, but had allowed him to sup- 
pose I was simply actuated by a desire 
to ascertain beyond a doubt what had 
been the fate of Winnifred, I did not at- 
tempt to disabuse his mind of the very 
natural suspicion he entertained, but 
thanking him heartily for the trouble he 
had taken, I took my leave, more firmlv 
resolved than ever to trace, if possible, 
the girl’s connection with the hot. 
blooded, mad-brained race ot Pomeroy. 

The superintendent of the house at 
Kensington, to whom 1 soon after ap- 
plied, left me in no manner ot doubt as 
to the identity of her late charge with 
the child of the unfortunate Lord Ernest 
Biron. 

The Countess of Pomeroy had, with her 
usual expansiveness, entrusted the 
superintendent with the whole history, 
together with her reasons for repudiating 
any responsibility after the child should 
have attained the age of sixteen. Her 
directions for the treatment of her son’s 
child were concise and to the point. 

“She comes of a thoroughly bad stock,’”’ 
said the Countess, ‘‘on both sides. You 
can never ‘train’ the taint out of her 
blood. Do the best you can with her by 
trugal living, restraint, and hard work, 
and never let me see or hear anything 
more of her in the future. I wash my 
hands ot her entirely.” 

Fate had proved kinder than the 
Countess, for a time that is to say, and 
poor Winnitred, guarded and guided by 
beneficent influences, had spent some 
peaceful years at least. 

A warm teeling of compassion tor 
Winnitred now supplemented the phil- 
osophical instinct which prompted me 
to probe this matter tc the bottom. With 
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what success shall be told in another 


chapter. 
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“Oh, that this too, too solid flesh would 
melt!’ sighed the sorely perplexed 
Prince of Denmark, and like him I 
groaned in spirit over the seemingly im- 
penétrable veil which enshrouded the 
mystery of the Hermitage. 

For weeks | came upon no clue or 
suggestion, and yet the solution, mar- 
velous as it was and in itself unexplain- 
able at the present stage of “slowly 
creeping science,” was preparing, the 
dry bones stirring, within a mile of my 
daily habitat; nay, I could have laid my 
hand upon it any time within the few 
weeks my tenancy of the Hermitage had 
still to run. 

But one week remained during which 
I had the house at my disposal, and on 
the Wednesday ot that week my friend, 
Protessor Henley, anxious to witness in 
his own proper person the phenomena 
at Sherriton, proposed to accompany me 
thither and pass a night at the Hermit- 


"“Tacuntonsts but found myself, owing 
to a sudden and str call for more 
“sopy ” unable to keep my engagement 
with the protessor, who, however, elect- 
ed to make it his “experiment in natural 


Warning my triend to occupy ne other 
room than the first one in the wing at 
the Hermitage, I despatched instructions 
to the caretaker, and then endeavored to 
dismiss the subject trom my mind, 

I was returning from my office via Pic- 
cadilly on my way home to Kensington 
a few minutes betore midnight, with my 
mind irresistibly drawn to the scene 
which was probably about to be enacted 
at Sherriton. 

On entering Piccadilly I encountered 
the usual female contingent of the os- 
cue Army on their nightly crusade 
against the world, the flesh and the devil. 
I was too well acquainted with the value 
of the work nightly performed amidst 
hideous surroundings by these indetati- 
gable women—of the depth to which they 
reached, depths un lumbed by any 
other existing organization (on the 
same scale, at least)—-to entertain any 
teelings but those of respect for them. 

Aa! stood aside to eliow the little band 
to pass, the huvur of midnight was struck 
trom a hundred towers, and at the same 
moment a tall girl, straight as a poplar, 
clad in a hideous bonnet, but otherwise 
becoming garb of the “Army,” swayed 
as she passed me, and fell to the ground 
ina heap before assistance could reach 
her. 

The cry among the women immedi- 
ately arose for Captain Maybank, and I 
naturally expected to be relieved of my 
now perfectly rigid burden by a red- 
breasted, gold-banded male officer ot the 
contingent. 

But to my surprise a frail-looking, 
dark-eyed woman, evidently a lady, an- 
swered to the summons, and was as- 
sailed on all sides by the information 
given in impressive whispers, that the 
Sister had had another seizure, and was 
in one ot her epileptic fits again. 

The Captain advanced with decision, 
and promptly proceeded, while I raised 
the helpless and immobile figure, to 
transfer the girl’s head to her own 
shoulder, hastily covering the tace with 
a handkerchiet. 

As she did so the unsightly head-gear 
fell back, and I caught a momentary 
glimpse of a golden head and widely- 
opened blue eyes, glaring wildly trom a 
tace ot deathly pallor. 

I felt stunned—my very heart stood 
still, and | could bardly manage to artic- 
ulate, “Is she subject to these attacks, 
madam 
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“Ab, yes, indes’, poor girl,” replied 
the Captein. “They have been rather 
frequent of late, after nearly « year’s 
complste cessation. 1 fear her strength 
will not bear the recurrence of many 
more such.” 

By this time « crowd of some of the 
worst and more depraved characters in 
the city bad collected around us, but an 
orderly, sympathetic crowd on the whole; 
only two or threa men giving utterance 
to ribald remarks, and but one woman, I 
noticed, who not only openly jeered at, 
but absolutely spat upon, ali and sundry 


helplessly intoxicated to be actively 
obscene 


The mejority of the poor baggard and 
ruined creatures appesred anxious to give 
assistance to the kindly biue bonnets, 


the next twelve hours, 
the end of that time whoily 
what bad happened, but 
0 belief for days after- 


it 
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partioulars were imparted to 
ptain as we followed the 
to the noarest R. A, refuge, 
on g her my card, entreating to 
be allowed to call and inquire for the 
patient later on in the morning, Captain 
Maybenk gave me rendezvous at the 
headquarters in Queen Street. 

The reader will not require to be told 
that 1 was strongly impressed with the 
idea that I bad found Winnifred, and 
that the mystery of Shersiton Hermitage 
was about to be solved by the exhibition 
of phenomena almost as incomprehen- 
sible, though not in the light of science, 
altogether unthinkable by us who march 
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in the foremost files of time. 
fo eager was I to bear the bistory of 
the sister, as I had heard her called by 


Maybenk's presence, 

That officer struck me as looking 
lighter and frailer and fuller of energy 
in the daylight than when arrayed in her 


by reason of the cant of the Army into 
which the Captain unconsciously fell in 
describing, somewhat reluctantly, the 
olroumstances of her firat meeting with 
Tdeutenunt Audley, as she was called, 
from tue street, I was told, where she 
was firet met with. 
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Maybank had 
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years before of 
my suspicions of her identity 

Winnifred of the Hermitage, 
for passing « counterfeit coin in « shop in 
Audley Street, 

The girl firmly refused to incriminate 
ber acoomplices, and was duly sentenced 
to a term of imprisonment, The Rescue 
Army never lost sight of her, however, 
and on her release received her into its 

on 
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she still obstinately persists in concesal- 
ing the locality of the coiners’ den, 
though I believe she is aware, perbaps 
from personal investigation, that the 
gang is long since broken up end dis- 
persed, for I notice that she no longer 
watches the newspapers, as at first.’’ 

“Can you recall the date when she 
coased to watoh for news?’’ | inquired. 

“I think,” replied the Osaptain, “it 
would be about six months since she 
coased to show any curiosity about the 
contents of the daily papors. 1 am cer- 
tain that her mind bas been more atgest 
since that time, which leads me to the 
conclusion that she felt a special interest 
in, perhaps mortal fear, of some one of 
the precious baud with whom she was so 

y associated, Bat now, Mr, Hi- 
more,”’ sudcenly turning her bright 
giance in my direction, ‘am I to receive 
no confidence in return for my budget, 
or is the reciprocity to be all on one 
side?” she added quaintly. 

“Give me until tomorrow, my dear 
lady,” 1 aaid, “and your confidence shall 
be reciprocated a hundredfold, as you 
will acknowledge. Bat 1 have to make a 
fow inquiries and then my case wiil be 
com plete.’ 

“The case is complete already,” ex- 
claimed the gallant captain with flasbing 
eyes, “Do you know that you have for- 
gotten to inquire after the health of 
Winnifred ?” 

“Winnifred!” I exclaimed, dumb- 
founded by this use of the girl’s name, 
which had never passed my lips in the 
captain’s hearing. “Have you really 
identified your officer with Miss Rea- 
pham’s Winnifred, and how in the name 
of the marvelious has it come about ?” 

“We have i: from Winnitred’s own 
lips,” replied Captain Maybank, quietly. 
‘She awoke after only a few hours’ sleep, 
to speak figuratively, clothed and in her 
right mind, that is to say, with her lost 
memory restored, though, of course, 
having been insensible during the transit, 
she ie unaware of the means by which 
she was transferred from her quiet, or- 
derly life at Sherriton to be the com- 
panion and instrument of a desperate 
gang of coiners, at whose very idea she 
atill shudders,” 

“But bow was this brought about?” I 
feebly ejacuiated. “Was the shock of 
last night more then usubir 
¥or her memory must have been restored 
by the same means as those by which she 
lost it. 

“Nay, that I cannot tell,” replied the 
captain, “The girl is quite oblivious of 
what takes place during her trance, but 
she is quite clear es to never having 
heard your name, and is totally at a loss 
to account for your kind interest in her,”’ 

“The only com munication I have ever 
held with Winnifred,” said I quietly, 
“has been in the spirit,” and I forthwith 
related to Captain Maybank the wholo 
story of my connection with the Hermi- 
tage at Sherriton down to the night be- 
fore, which was to witness the experi- 
ment of my friend Professor Henley, 

The captain clapped her hands ex- 
cltedly. 

“The Professor is the man 
this last problem! Go-go to him 
directly, Mr. Elmore, and let us know 
what miracie has restored this poor girl 
to herself,” 

* sd] a * * 

My invitation to Captain Maybank to 
acoompany me to the house of the pro- 
fessor belag declined, I took my leave, 
and selecting a bhansom with a likely 
horse, wee soon face to face with the pro- 
feasor, 

That sage (of forty) received m6, tomy 
error, with a burst of laugbter, His 
prolonged “Ha, ba, ha! ho, ho, bo!’ 
froze my biood, for 1 could but conclude 
that the night’s experiences had turned 
his brain, especially when he roared : 

“Niocked him, as neatly as you please; 
there couldn't have been anything 
neater.”’ 

“Bat,” quavered I remorsefully, “I 
thought, professor, that you went to 
Sherriton to excroise a ghost."’ 

“Ghost be banged !" said the professor 
coolly. “I 6xorcised a burglar, which 
was much more to the purpose, though 
if I am not very much mistaken, the 
ghost was dished as well ac the burglar. 
But listen and you shall know all about 
the matter.” 

Surprised, not to say shocked, at this 
unscientific languege, I meekly obeyed, 
and the professor procesded. 

“The first thing I did on arriving at 
that precious house of yours was to turn 
inte bed #0 as to snatch an hour’s sieep 
before the ghost was due, as I expected 
to get DO rest afterwards, and was quite 
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able to trust myself to awake at the nick 
of time, 

“L imagined that the faieful hour had 
come when I was aroused by the stealthy 
raising of the window sash. Thought I, 
that sounds baman, at any rate, and 
qaletiy waited. I had removed all ob- 
structions in the way of furniture from 
about the window, so as to give the ghost 
every chance of making itself manifest, 
but the opening now was filled by a very 
fleshly figure indeed, in the act of throw- 
ing @ very substantial (imb over the win- 
dow sill, and tentatively sitting astride 
thereon. 


“The caretaker had informed me be- 
fore leaving for the night that my bed- 
room ceiling hed been made weather- 
proof, and that I should be priviieged to 
sleep without danger of drowning, so I 
immediately arrived at the conclusion 
on seeing the burglar, that the workmen, 
with their accustomed forethought, hat 
left their ladder for the use of the first 
housebreaker tbat came along. 

“The present incambent of my wiu- 
dow-sill must have made his way through 
the deserted atabie-yard, being probably 
well acquainted with the topography of 
the piave. 

“As I was quietly feeling for the re- 
volver I had placed under my pillow— 
for though the fellow was distinctly visi- 
ble t) me in the bright moonlight, my 
bed was so placed that he could not see 
mée—a strong blast of wind swept into 
the room and reminded me of my object 
in being there. 

“The man’s body swayed and rocked 
convulsively, buffeted by a wind which 
never tiew from land or sea, while he 
clung with desperate clutch to the sides 
of the window, and instead of at once 
entering the room as I expected, he 
turned bis face rigidly in the opposite 
direction, and appeared to wait like my- 
self for the space of thirty seconds or so, 
and then the hour of midnight began to 
strike, and ail those gruesome incidents 
followed, whice you bave described so 
dramatically, though with, I have reason 
to believe, ten-foid force and power, for 
the man on the window sill appeared to 
become completely mad, 

“He raved and yelled in answer to the 
pitiful sighing and moaning of the poor 
girl’s voice, wildly repudiating any in- 
tention to hurt ber, and appealing tw her 
to exonerate him from having had any 
hand in destroying her life, and with the 
final agonized scream in which the voice 
ejaculates that she is being murdered, 
the man fell back into the room in strong 
con valsions, 

“IT tore down a bell rope, and, though I 
am a burly fellow myself, I had infinite 
difficulty in securing the burglar’s arms; 
which accomplished, however, I loosened 
his neck-wrap, and dseshed water over 
his face, and then i proceeded io knot the 
towels together and secure his legs to the 
bed-post, After which I managed to 
huddle on some clothes, and going to the 
front of the house signalled for a police- 
man.” 

This was a sufficiontly marvelous story, 
and I quite agreed with the professor 
that he bad probably captured the chiet 
of the gang of coiners (on a nightly 
prowl, seeking whom he might devour) 
who bad kidnapped Winnifred. 

I was somewhat disappointed, how- 
ever, at the coolness with which my 
friend received my sccount of Winni- 
fred’s seizure and restoration to herself 
simultaneously with his adventure at the 
Hermitage. 

“Nothing could be clearer,” promul- 
gated the professor. “The girl's mem- 
ory had been paralyzed by a shock, and 
by a shook—the borror of seeing in her 
trance, the man who had at least at- 
tempted to take her life, and who subse- 
quently constantly threatened to do so 
unless she carried out his abominabie 
schemes—her memory was restored.” 

The professor further discoursed learn- 
edly on the generation of odic force, and 
of brain-waves in certain sensitive or- 
ganizations, explaining for the behoof of 
my Unecientific understanding that 
doubtiess Winnifred was such a4 sensi- 
tive medium, and that ber agonized but 
ineffectual efforts to penetrate tne wall of 
mystery which shut out all ber previous 
existence, and to free herself from the 
thraidom: of the sbandoned wretches 
who had held her at their mercy, gave 
her the power of will to project her pas- 
sionate longings for liberty in the form 
of cries and entreaties to the only frierd 
she could trust, whenever a human pres- 
ence occupied the room, 

While strong enough to do this, ber 
force was not sufficiently great to adapt 
the means exactly to the end, but only 
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wlindly and clumsily to grope a way out 
of the darkness. 

That it at length accomplished this re- 
sult is certain, for never after the night 
of the professor’s watch, was the peace of 
the Hermitage at Sherriton disturbed by 
ghostly sounds or other unaccountable 
phenomena. 

With some misgivings as to the effect 
upon ber of confronting the villain who 
had ruined her life, Winnifred, sup- 
ported and comforted vy her good friend 
Miss Reapbam, was brought to Sherriton 
to give evidence against her tyrant. He 
was convicted and sentenced to penal 
servitade for fourteen years. 

Miss Reapham, assisted by friends in- 
terested in ber pitiful case, resumed the 
occupancy of ber house and did well 
with it as a boarding establishment. Her 
great desire that Winnifred should re- 
turn to ber was not to be gratified, 

“No, dear Miss Reapham,” said the 
girl in reply to her old mistress’s en- 
treaties, “I cannot return to you. You 
never knew what a wicked girl I was— 
how restiese and dissatisfied, bow often 
absent from your house in search of 
obangé when you believed me happy and 
busy at home, 

“I have been well punished for my de- 
ception, but I am not changed; I still 
crave for excitement; the quiet of your 
life here would kill me, I love you and 
am thankfal to you, but I will continue 
with the Rescue Army if they will bave 
me ” 

Winnifred was right. The hereditary 
taint in her blood could never be eradi- 
cated, Neither could certain fine quali- 
ties also inberent in it, She was not one 
of the self-eaturated young persons who 
can spend years of their existence oc- 
cupied solely with their own small per- 
fections and low aims, and the Rescue 
Army offered ample scope for the 
enorgies of such an one as Winnitred, 

Piaced under the retort of placid do- 
mesticity (wanting the love that is seif- 
sustaining), Winnifred’s vitality would 
bave been gradually exhausted out of 
her; butin the wider atmosphere of the 
world, with the awfal consequences of 
immorality and crime ever present asa 
deterrent; battling with vice, helping 
and comforting the helpless, rescuing 
those who still womb on tbe brink of 

innifred.. finds breathing 
rig y) what is more—the only pana- 
oes for a blighted existence. 


Worth Living. 


[’ was nearly seven o’clock, and in one 





of the cloth-rooms of the great 

Beverley Mills, Millport, a group of 
women, young and middle-aged, stood 
laughing and talking, telling bits of news, 
gossiping, and even dipping intoa scandal 
or two, 

“Hush! here comes Rhoda,” said a 
plemp, rosy girl, suddenly breaking 
into the hum of voices, as a tall, slender, 
dark haired, dark-syed girl entered the 
room, 

“Well, let her come, She is no better 
than we are if she does put on fine airs,” 
said another spitefully. 

“And that reminds me I saw her 
walking in Orchard Lane last night!” 
exclaimed a third girl triumpbantly, and 
raising her voice, rather than lowering it, 

“Alone?” 

“Yea, alone at first. Then s man ceme 
out from under a tree and spoke to her, 
and after a few words she ran away from 
bim, wringing ber hands,” 

“] have said all along that she ought 
not to ocme in here to work, a stranger, 
and so \lose-mouthed,” said a thin, 
freckled-faced woman, ina disagreeabie 
voice, 

“Do, pray, beh !—or elee speak lower. 
She will hear you!” pleaded good-natured 
Annie Brown. : 

“Well, she wil\ only hear the truth; 
and I for one believe that if the izuth 
harts, let it burt,” said Miss Davis, 
loftily, and moved away just asthe mill 
belis began to ring in work-hours, 

Poor Rhoda Ford went to work with 
an aching heart. She had overheard 
those careless, unfriendly remarks, and 
for a moment ber lips quivered, and tears 

under those long, silky lashes, 
shading the loveliest of dark eyes; but 
she pressed tuem back, and raised her 
head in that haughty way ber com- 
pavions resented. 

She had been in Miliport but a few 
weeks, still quite lotg enough for ber 
beauty, her evident refinement and re- 














serve, tc rouse some disirust and make 
some enemies. 

She was kind and gentile, but not fa- 
milier in ber manner, and the women 
who worked with her decided that there 
could be no good in a girl who put on su- 
perior airs, who declined to join in their 
amusements, or talk of ber past, 

They were no worse than the rest of 
the world, but they could not under- 
stand the sensitive pride aad reserve of 
the young stranger, and instead of win- 
ning her confidence in a friendly way, 
approached her in idle curiosity. 

She had new cause for trouble this 
morning, and every siighting word fell 
heavily on her already burdened heart. 

“IT must go away and try again in some 
other place, Ab, me! when shall I find 
peace and rest?’ she thought, wearily. 

Asharp pang went through her heart, 
as she thought of the one kind friend 
she would leave in Millport, Mr, Oscar 
Daintree, the overseer of the milis. . 

At first she felt a little afraid of him, 
but when she learned what a true, kindly 
nature lay underneath the gravity and 
coldness of the outward man, she ceased 
to feel any fear. 

He was not exactly handsome, but a 
little, strong-looking man of thirty-three 
or four, with keen, clear gray eyos, and 
the bearing of a gontieman, The em- 
ployeu of the miile might stand a little in 
awe of him, but they respected and 
trusted him. 

He passed through the work-rooms 
often, but be never failed to stop a mo- 
ment at Rhoda’s side, to speak an en- 
couraging word, or to win a glance from 
the expressive eyes #0 truly Italian in 
shape and color. 

It was a long day to the girl. Once Mr, 
Daintree came in, and stopped and spoke 
to her; and then, as he moved away, she 
found courage to detain him a moment. 

“J should like to speak a word with 
you, sir, after work-hours,”’ she said, with 
a slight flush. 

“Very well, come to the office this 
evening,” be said, quietly, but with an 
inquiring glance that she did not see. 

At the close of the day she lingered 
until nearly all the others were gone, 
then hurried into the cffice, 

Mr. Daintree stood at the window read- 
tae 0 te, EE ee bowed when she 
herself before he gave vitae 

“Jt is not much that I wish to say, Mr. 
Daintree, I believe it is a rule for an 
em ployee to notify you before quitting.” 

“Yea,”’ 

“Well, I wish to give up my situation 
at the end of the week.’’ 

“This is very sudden, is it not?’ 

*] decided to-day.” 

“Why do you wish to quit?” he asked, 
inwardly disturbed, but outwardly cool 
and calm. 

‘Because lam going away from Mill- 
port.”’ 

Her voice trembied slightly, and her 
eyes were downcast. 

Mr. Daintree walked once or twice 
across the floor, then suddenly stopped 
in front of her. 

“Why do you wish to leave us, 
Rhoda? Have wé not treated you 
weil?” 

“Ob, sir, you have been most kind! 
But—” ~- 

“Others have not, I knowit, I have 
heard a few idie, careless remarks 
that were painfal to me,”’ bis face darken- 


a you believe them, sir?’ she ex- 
claimed, with a touch of bitterness, 

“J do not, but others may,’ he quickly 
replied, drawing 4 step nearer. 

“Well, how can I help it?” she cried 


“Be less onesies talk more freely of 
yourself, If wedo not give ourselves a 
bistory the world is apt to do it for us, I 
do not wish to pry into your past life, or 
meddle with your private affairs. 1 speak 
thus because I believe it to be best for 
you,” 

“There is not much to tell, No one 
seemed to care for me, and I could not 

my heart to gratify idle curiosity. 
I lived in the city before I came here. 
My father was a gentieman, though poor, 
my mother a young seamstress, I was 
only five years old when my father died, 
and poor mother struggled along alone 
three years aud then married again.” 

She paused, with a shuddering sigh, 
and though a ceeply-interosted listener 
of the simple story, the overseer said : 

You need not feel it necessary to tell 
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some money, but he soon wasted it and 
sank iuto a vagabond. Two years ago 
my mother died, and I went out as « 
governess, unt:l Mr. Harris annoyed me 
so I grew desperate and ran away. I 
came here, and that is all. He has found 
me. Last night one of the girls saw me 
speak to him in Orchard Lane, You are 
kind to be interested in my poor affairs, 
Mr, Daintree, but it will do no good to 
try further here,”’ 

“Where are you going, alone and un- 
protected, Rhoda?’ he asked, in a low 
tone, 

“T do not know, sir,” 

‘Tears rose in her eyes as a keen sense 
of her own desolateness rushed over her. 

Oscar Daintree stretched out his arms, 
his keen eyes soft and tender, 

“My darling, come to my heart and 
home, and no one shal) ever dare to trou. 


ble you, again !”’ 
“Sir,” she said, in fear and astonish- 
ment. 


“You are surprised. I have been too 
abrupt, but this thought has been in my 
mind for weeks. I believe I loved you 
the first day you came here, But come, 
now, go home with me to my mother, 
and yon shall have plenty of time to 
think of this and decide. Rhoda, love, 
do not refuse me !"’ 

She wavered for a moment, flushed 
and trembling, her heart thrilling with 
new and strange emotions. Then all at 
once the color fled; she drew back. 

“Ah, sir, itis a great honor you confer 
onme, Your pity, your cbarity, ere di- 
vine, but I must not, I will not, take ad- 
vantage of them and burden you with 
my troubles. No, no!” 

She faltered and hurried away, hardly 
realizing what she had done, She could 
not believe that Mr. Daintree really loved 
her; an impulse of generous pity bad 
moved him to make that offer; but her 
heart beat in a tnmult of mingled pain 
and gladness, 

She did not go direct to her humble 
lodging. She was fond of walking in the 
cool, quiet dusk, and the village seemed 
80 peaceful, so free from rough characters, 
that no one thought of being molested. 

Orchard Lane was a favorite haunt, for 
all along its length fruit trees hung over 
the fences, scattering pink and white 
flowers on the ground and perfuming the 


"hnoaa at dows Ta thedbedow of low, 


overhanging apple tree and watched the 
rose-flush of daylight fade away and the 
stars come out, while she tried to still the 
tumult of her awakened heart and to 
make some plan for the fature, 

While she sat there two men came 
down the lane, and as they drew near, 
she recognized her step-father with a 
shudder of sickening disgust, What mis- 
chief was he pianning with that low. 
browed roffian? 

They stopped opposite where she sat, 
and, fearing lest they should see her, she 
crouched softly down under the shield- 
ing boughs. 

**T tell you it will be an easy job,” she 
beard Harris say. 

“Do you know the money’s there ?”’ 

“] guess 1 do: I saw bim draw it from 
the benz and followed bim down here, 
and I know it’s at the mills,” 

Rhoda’s heart ai most stood still, 

“There ain’t nobody there at night but 
a puny watchman, and if he dares to re- 
sist us, we'll settle him with this,” 

And a glitter of cold stssi flashed on 
the girl’s horrified eyes, 

All at once she remembered hearing 
Mr. Daintree say he would have business 
that would keep him atthe miils until 
late, and overcome at the thought that 
his life stood between these desperate 
ruffians and the coveted money she 
uttered a low cry. 

The next moment, with a farious oath, 
Harris sprang forward, and drew er out 
of her hiding-place, but, at the first sight 
of her pale face, he recoiled a step, 

“Rhoda!” 

“Yes, it is Rhoda,” she said, recovering 
her sel/-control in face of the great dan- 
ger before her. 

“And look here, my beauty, If you 
dare to speak above your breath or at- 
tempt any outcry, we'll kill you right 
bere!’’ said the other man, brutally. 

Sbé turned on him a glance of quiet 


“J guess you'd better go along with 
I 


And so the three walked down the 
lane and torned intoa path leading to 
the mille, They met no one. 

The men were waichfal, the girl des- 


perate. 

“Oh, Heaven, spare him! Have mercy 
On mé, and spare him, for I love him!" 
she dumbly prayed. 

They were drawing near the mille; she 
could see the light shining in the cffice 
window, and with a sudden, desperate 
resolve, she sprang down the path, away 
from her saptors, shrieking for help. 

She heard the men crashing after her 
with deep curses; but love winged her 
steps, She flew over the ground, for it 
could be nothing worse than death. 

A pistol shot rang on the air, and she 
felt a stinging pain in her left arm; but 
she never faltered until she met Mr, 
Daintree at the office door. 

She flung herself down before him, 
dabbied with blood, and sobbing out her 
story, slipped to the floor in an insensi- 
ble heap. 

* « e * @ 

It was a sunny, fragrant June day, 
and the beautiful yonng invalid, who had 
been nursed by Oscar Daintree’s gentie, 
gray-baired mother, bad come down- 
stairs for the first time since she had 
been carried up them wounded and un- 
conscious, | 

The Daintrees lived in a plcasant old 
house, and its sweet peace and comfort 
seemed « paradise to poor Rhode, and 
the dear, lovable old mistress a minister- 
ing angel. 

Mrs, Daintree had been a devoted nurse 
—at first from gratitude and pity, and 
then from love, for the lonely, desolate 
girl appealed to all the tenderness of her 
tender, motberly heart, 

Rhoda walked away downstairs, look- 
ing pale and slender in her white gown, 
but no longer downcast and sad, 

She was free now to live in the sun- 
shine, to love and be loved, for though 
the would-be robbere escaped that night, 
Harris wae killed in a fray a few days 
later, Rhoda felt sorry for the wretched 
ending of this worthless life, but she 
could not pretend to grieve for him, 

She wandered out into the sunny 
garden, and the overseer walked and 
smoked among the roses, 

_ She blushed would 


“I have been longing to see you, my 
darling, to thank you; and yet where 
shall I find language strong enough to 
express my feelings?” he cried, clasping 
and kissing ber hand. 

Then he poured out his love afresh, 
and Rhoda listened, with the growing 
conviction that she could not egain re- 
fuse it. 

“You should not tempt me now while 
1am so weak,” she murmored, blushing 
deeply, and yet with a soft, shy smile 
curving her lips, 

And drawing the beautiful dark head 
to his breast, the bappy lover said— 

“You seved my life, and now I only 
ask you to make it worth living. Dear 
heart, say yes!" 

She did say yes, and there was a merry 
wedding before the roses all faded, and 
the mill-bands crowded the church and 
called down Heaven's blessing on the 
bride, for they felt at last that she de- 
served her happiness, 





PRips AND VANITY.—The virtues are 
economists, but some of the vices are 
also, Thus, next to humility, I have no- 
ticed that pride is a good husband, Pride 


but iteelf, that it seems as if it werea 
great gain to exchange vanity for pride, 
Pride can go without domestics, without 
fine clothes, can live in two rooms, can 
eat potatoes, purslane, beans, lyed corn, 
can work on the soil, ean travel afoot, can 
talk with poor men, or sit well contented 
in fine saloons, Bat vanity costes money, 
labor, horses, mou, women, health and 
peace, and is nothing at last; a long way 
leading nowhere. Only one drawback; 
proud people are intolerably selfish, and 
the vain are gentie and forgiving. 


A GENTLEMAN OnCe saw a woman- 
attendant at one of the Paris newspaper 
kiosks give a customer ten newspapers, 
for which she was 
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Bric-a-Brac. 


Lone AND SHort.—Birdsa with long 
legs always have short taila. Writers on 
the fight of birds have shown that the 
only use of # bird's tall ie to serve asa 
rudder during the actof fight. When 
birds are provided with long legs, these 
are stretchea directly behind when the 
bird is fying and 80 act asa sort of rad- 
der, 

In Drownine Cases.—In Java it is 
supposed that, if a live sheep is thrown 
into tue water, it will indicate the posi- 
tion of a drowned person by sinking 
near it, A curious custom is practised in 
Norway, where those in search of a 
drowned body row to and fro with a cook 
in the boat, fully expecting that the bird 
will crow when the boat reaches the spot 
where the corpse lies. 

AnouT ApamM —A curious Jewish tra- 
dition reports that Adam wae entirely 
clothed in a hard, horny skin, and only 
lost it and became subject to evil spirita 
on losing Paradise. The nails are the 
remnants of this dress, and whoever cuts 
them off and throws them away does 
himeelf an ipjury, An old Persian 
chronicie gaye that Eve also possessed 
this dress, and the naile were left to re- 
mind them of Paradise. 

RaFrLine ror THaM.—So long ago as 
1625 a sporting parson existed, and one 
who thought that religion could be made 
more popular by « little excitement; to 
this end he established a raffle for six 
Bibles each year, The clergyman who 
wae sc far eccentric, left in his will a 
sufficient sum of money for the yearly 
purchase of Testaments to be won by 
dice. Only a few days ago the ancient 
ceremony was carried through, and 
twelve obildren threw dice, six of whom 
ran the chance of winning a Bible, A 
vicar, @ curate and two churchwardens 
watched over the proceedings, 

Tea Names Have Meawinas,— Pe. 
koe,”’ in the Canton dialect, means “white 
hair,”’ and for this kind of toa the very 
youngest leaves of all are gathered, so 
young that ine white down of bavyhood 
ie stili upon them—whence their name. 
“Congo” means ‘iabor’; considerable 
trouble and pains 


rang, shen se Bere 
after a range of hills in Fo. 1 “Sou- 


chong” expresses no sentiment, but a 
bald fact, being Cantonese for ‘the smali 
kind;” “Hyson” signifies ‘flourishing 
spring.” 

Bripexs,—A primitive notion existed 
among the Romans and other races that 
a bridge was an offence and injary to the 
river god, as it saved people from being 
drowned while fording or swimming 
across, and robbed the deity of « certein 
number of victims which were his due, 
For many centuries in Rome propitiatory 
offerings of human victimes were made 
every year to the Tiber; men and women 
were drowned by being bound and flung 
from the wooden Sublician bridge, 
whioh, till nearly tbe end of the Kepub- 
lioan period, was the one and only bridge 
acroas the Tiber in Roma. 
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TWO SOWERS. 


BY M. ©, 








On the meadows bare and gleaming 
Came the golden sunshine etreaming, 
And the laughing summer showers 

LAgbtly kissed the waiting soll; 
Through the field came wanton Pieasure, 
Strowlng seeds nor stint nor measure, 
Dreaming idly of the blossoms 

That should bloom without his toll. 


Soitly after tollowed Duty, 
In ber hands no buds of beauty, 
Only seeds that slow and patient 
Planted she with tender care. 
Day by day she watched them, waiting 
Vor the flery sun's abating 
ire she pruned, and worked, and watered— 
Freeing them trom every tare. 
But before the summer ended, 
Pleasure’s blooms with dust had bienjed, 
And the meadow, bleak and barren, 
Stretched, uncared tor, far away. 
But when winter winds were blowing, 
Duty’s plants, still stowly growing, 
Hudded into wondrous blossoma, 
Vairer, sweeter, day by day. 


WON AT LAST. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “A TERRIBLE PEN- 
ALTY,! “ HI8 DEAREST 8IN,” “ Mins 
VPORRISTER’S LAND #TEWARD,” 
RTO, BTO, 








CHAPTER XXXI).—(ConTINURD), 


OBBY went up to Decima’s room, 

B She was propped up by pillows, 

and looked very white and frail, 

but she smiled as he entered the room, 
and wound her arms round his neck, 

“T am quite well now, Bobby,” she 
said, “and Aunt Pauline thinks I shall 
be able to go home ina tew days, How 
is father? And do you think you will 

your exam, this time, dear?” 

Bobby kissed her, and #o hid bis tace 
jor a moment. Lady Pauline stood on 
the other side of the bed, grave and selt- 


possessed, 

“Robert haa something to tell you, 
Decie,” she said, “Are you sure you are 
strong enough to bear it? Itis sad and 
painful news; but we think it will come 
better from us, who love you, than in 
any other way.’ 

Decima looked from ove to the other, 

“Sad, paintul?” she said, Then she 
sighed, “Yes; tell me, please, Bobby!’ 

Slowly and hensitatingly, with many 
pauses, he told her of the murder, and 
as she listened her tace grew whiter and 
her horror expressed itself in her eyes, 

“Oh, poor lady! poor lady!” she 
breathed, “I—I saw her portrait. She 
was his wife! Oh, Bobby!” 

“And—and at the inquest they brought 
a verdict of Wiltul Murder against Lord 
Gaunt,” he said, thickly. 

Decima raised herself on her elbow. 

“Against—against Lord Gaunt! They 
could not!’ she cried, “Murder! He 
could not have done it! I—I know that 
he could not! Where is he? What does 
he say? Oh, waita moment; my head is 
burning, Aunt Pauline, you do not be- 
lieve it!’ 

“No, no!” said Lady Pauline, “I do 
not think him guilty.” 

“Thank you, oh, thank you, auntie!” 
said Decima, taintly. ‘Tell me, tell me 
it all again! Let me think !” She put her 
hand to her brow and closed her eyes, 

Bobby went over it allagain, It was 
an easy task, forhe had been thinking 
of nothing else for days past. 

“No,” sald Decima, with an energy 
which astonished Bobby and Lady Pau- 
line, “It is impossible! I-—I know Lord 
Gaunt. He could not have done it!” 

She covered her eyes with her hands 
for a moment, then she dropped them 
end looked from Lady Pauline to Bobby. 

“He could not! Besides, would he have 
left his coat? Oh, how can anyone think 
he would have done it!” 

Bobby held his breath. Lady Pauline 
saturated a pocket-handkerehiet with 
eau-de-cologne and bathed Decima’s 
brow, She waved it aside impatiently. 

“Tam not going to faint. I am quite 
strong! Where is Lord Gaunt? What 
does he say?” 

Bobby held his breath, 

“Lord Gaunt—Decie, dear, you'll be 
brave, won't you? Lady Pauline and I 
think yov ought to hear it from us, not 
by chance, and trom strangers——” 

“Yoa, yos!” she broke in, with a moan, 
“Tell me—tell me! It would be cruel to 
keep itfrom me, I—I want to know!” 

“Gaunt went by the Pevensey Castle 
on the morning after—atter the murder.” 
“Yea,” breathed Decima. “He said he 
was going to Africa! Well? Oh, tell me 
all! I can bear it; indeed, I can !”’ 


“And—and,” faltered Bobby, ‘the ves- 
sel was lost, It toundered off the coast of 
Atrica——”" 

Decima raised herseli,and looked at 
him, with something in her eyes which 
Bobby will never forget while life lasts. 

“And Gaunt—— Give me something, 
lady Pauline; brandy, or—or some- 
thing!” she broke off. 

But Decima waved a refusal of the ot- 
fered glass. 

“Tell me—tell me everything!’ 
panted. 

Bobby struggled with the choking 
teeling in his throat. 

“Gaunt—and—and the captain re- 
mained on board after the rest had leit 
and—and—and Gaunt——” 

Decima fell back on to the pillows 
and, fora minute or two, remained mo- 
tionless and speechless; then she opened 
her eyes,and the hopeless misery and 
despair in them brought the tears to 
Lady Pauline’s eyes. 

“And—and he is dead!” came trom 
Decima'’s white lips. 

Bobby bowed his head, 

“You; I am afraid—they all think he 
was lost. He--he behaved like a hero. 
Vll—V’ll read the newspaper account to 
you, when you are able,” 

“Now! now!” she said, in a hollow 
whisper,and Bobby, as it he could not 
resist her, drew out the paper, and read 
the account, 

Decima listened, with fixed eyes and 
bated breath, to the statement of one of 
the passengers who had left the wreck in 
the last boat. 

“You see,” said Bobby, struggling 
with the choking in his throat. “He gave 
up his place in the boat to that man, 
Jackson, He kept the passengers in 
order, and—and stood by the captain till 
—till—the last! Decie, it—it is just what 
Gaunt would do, isn’t it?’ 

She opened her eyes upon him, with a 
wild despair. 

“Yeu; itis like him!” she said, “It is 
just what he would do! Oh—oh, how I 
wiah Lhad been there! How I wish I 
had been the little child he kissed !”’ 

*Decie!”’ murmured Lady Pauline. 

Decima turned upon her. 

“You! I wish I had been there! I wish 
I had died with him!’ 

Then she closed her eyes, and was 
silent for a moment or two; so iong that 
Lady Pauline thought she had tainted, 
and went to «a lor a restorative; 
but, suddenly, Decima opened her eyes, 
and said, with feverish emphavwis: 

“He is not dead! I know it! He is not 
dead! It he were, |—I should feel it! No, 
he is not dead!’ 

Presently, she ask them to leave her 
lone. er 

“You will try and bear your burden, 
dear?” said Lady Pauline.»s she bent 
over her, and kissed her. ‘\Ve deemed 
it best to tell you, better that you shouid 
hear it from us who love you,” 

“You, yes!’ said Decima, with a sigh, 
and a weary movementot the thin hand. 
“You were right to tell me, Aunt Pan- 
line; but—but I wantto think. I have 
not realized it yet; it is like one of the 
dreadful dreams that came to me when I 
was ill, I want to think—and—oh, it I 
could only ery! Aunt Pauline, my heart 
is broken! But! wili try and bear my 
burden,” 

“Pray for strength , dear!” whispered 
the good woman; but Decima shook her 
head 


she 


“I can’t pray!” she said, miserably, 
and with no irreverence. “I could only 
pray to die—and that would be wicked.” 

“Yes, Decima. Lite and death are in 
His hands!” said Lady Pauline, and she 
and Bobby lett the stricken girl alone. 

Decima did not close her eyes; she 
could see the figure, which had been first 
and toremost in her life, with her eyes 
wide open, And she went over all Lady 
Pauline and Bobby had told her of the 
murder, and of Gaunt’s life and Gatnt’s 
death. 

Not for an instant did the possibility 
ot his guilt enter her mind. She knew 
him—the lanermost heart and soul of the 
man-—too well to permit of the faintest 
touch of doubt as to his innocence. 

Some otherhand had done the deed; 
whose mattered very little to Decima at 
that moment, for all her mind and heart 
were concentrated upon the fate of the 
man she had loved, and would love, 
with all the strength of her woman’s 
soul, until death, 

Not one minute detail of the shipwreek 
had escaped her, and she pictured Gaunt 
keeping order in the cabin, standing on 
the devk with the child in his arms, giv- 
ing up his place in the boat to that other 
man, and then waiting and watching 
with that calm self-possession which was 
Gaunt’s birthright for the end, 

And they thought this man, who had 
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given his life for others, capable of mur- 
der! 

It may have been wieked of him to 
make her love him, ah! he had not made 
her love him! It was wicked to ask her 
to go away with him, the husband of an- 
other wotman; but was not some of the 
blame hers? And how nobly he had 
atoned ! 

She tried to picture him lying dead 
upon some wild shore, and a craving 
envy ot his fate took possession of her. 

“ItL hed only been there to die with 
him!’ broke trom her trembling lips. 
“Oh, my love! my love! How shall I 
live without you, how shall I!’ The 
tears came at last to ease her aching 
heart, and they were running down her 
face unheeded when Lady Pauline came 
back to her. 

She slept that night, and dreamt. She 
saw Gaunt standing on the deck, watch- 
ing the last boat leave the ship’s side, 
she saw him with the child in his arms; 
but in every vision of him he was alive, 
and her imagination could not conceive 
ot him as dead. 


a 


CHAPTER XXXITI. 


iP HREE days afterwards, they took 
| her home to the Woodbines. Lady 

Pauline went with her, and she bore 
the journey very well. 

Her tather received them ina kind of 
stupor. 

“Dear, dear! How—-how pale and thin 
she is!’ he said to Lady Pauline, “U’'m— 
I’m afraid she has been ill! There seems 
to be nothing but trouble! I don’t know 
whether you knew poor Lord Gaunt, 
Pauline——’ He stopped, and tugged at 
his hair in a bewildered way. 

“Most terrible affair— most terrible 
ending! I--I scarce know the details, 
though Bobby, who appears to have 
mixed up in the business in some extra- 
ordinary fashion, which I cannot under- 
stand, has been endeavoring to tell me. 
It is difficult to believe that a man of 
his position and culture can have been 
guilty of a peculiar brutal murder; but 
Mr. Mershon is convinced of his guilt— 
and the verdict of the coroner’s inquest 
He stopped, and looked about 
him, helplessly. “And Mr. Mershon tells 
me that—that Decima has broken off her 
engagement with him, Is that so?” 

“You,” said Lady Pauline. 

Mr. ruttted his hair egain, and 
edged to the door, “I’m—l’matraid Mr, 
Mershon teels it rather acutely. You— 
you know that there have been business 
relations between us?” 

“Yos,” said Lady Pauline, in her di- 
rect way. “You have lost a great deal of 
money, have you not, Peter?” 

“Yes; ['mn afraid so, I scarcely know. 
I thought that the loss had been re- 
couped, or—or provided tor in some 
way; but Robert tells me that—that it is 
not 80, and that I am still liable.” 

“T may be able to help you,” said Lady 
Pauline, 

Bobby, who had entered the room in 
time to hear the last part of the conver- 
sation, shook his head gloomily. 

“No,” he said. “It is too large a sum. 
I’m atraid we are up a tree, Lady Pau- 
line, I’ve just seen Mr. Mershon; he 
wants to see Decima, I told him that 
she wasn’t fit, and, well, I hinted that it 
wouldn't be the least use his seeing her. 
Decie knows her own mind, and, once 
iv’s made up—— Ah, yes, it’s all over 
between Mershon and her. And, well, 
I’m glad it is, though,” he added, inaud- 
ibly, “there’ll be the deuce to pay over 
these bills! But I don’t seem able to 
think oft anything but poor Gaunt!” he 
said, aloud, 

“I’ve just met Bright. He’s terribly 
eut up; but, somehow, he can’t bring 
himselt tv believe that Gaunt is dead. 
The next in succession is a cousin of 
Gaunt’s, He is traveling abroad just 
now; but Pelford and Lang have written 
tohim. There’s no end of excitement in 
the village 

“Gaunt was more popular than one 
would have thought; and some of the 
women cried when they talked to me 
about him, One and all absolutely de- 
clined to believe him guilty ot—ot—— 
They are all very worry for Decie’s ill- 
ness. She’s the Lady Bountiful of the 
village, you know.” 

Lady Pauline inclined her head. 

“And-—and it was she who egged Gaunt 
on to undertaking all the improvements 
that have been made. Poor Gaunt!” 

Bobby’s eyes filled with tears as he 
turned trom the room. 

The next morning Decima came down- 
stairs. She was very pale and thin, and 
very weak still, and she looked but the 
ghost of herself as she satin a low chair 
by the fire. 

“Are you sure you are strong enough 
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to leave your room, Decima?” asked 
Lady Pauline; and Decima had turned 
her face to her with a shadowy smile. 

“Yes, aunt. I—I want to take up my 
lite again as—as it nothing had happened. 
They—tather and Bobby —need me.” 
Her voice broke for a moment. “I can- 
not lie there and think, think any lon- 
ger! I want something to do, something 
that will help me to forget. But, ah! 
no, no, I shall never forget!” 

How could it be possible for her tw for- 
get the man who had loved her and 
whom she had loved with all her heart 
and soul; or cease to remember with an- 
guish that he had gone to his death with 
the charge of murder hanging over bim? 

In the afternoon, as she was standing 
at the window looking sadly at the bare 
trees swaying in the wind, she saw Mr. 
Mershon open the gate, and come up the 
path. 

Her hand went toher heart, and she 
looked round asit for help. Lady Pau- 
line had gone to the village with Bobby. 
There was noone tohelp her. Well, it 
was partof her burden, and she must 
carry it. She rang the bell. 

“Tell Mr. Mershon I will seo him,” she 
said. Shedid not go back to her chair, 
but stood by the window waiting; and 
the light was full upon her face as ize on- 
tered. 

To him she looked more lovely than 
ever, with the sadness in the violet gray 
eyes and the ethereal pallor of the girlish 
face. His eyes tell before hers as she re- 
garded him steadily, and his hand shook 
as he took the one held out to him, 

For a moment he lost his presence of 
mind, and no word ot speech he had 
prepared would come, Then, with an 
effort, he mastered his emotion, and said, 
almost abruptly: 

“You're better, Decima? I’m very 
glad; I—I wanted to see you. I’ve had 
an anxious time, and—and—you’re sure 
you’re better?” he broke off, raising his 
eyes for an instant to the white tace, 

“Yer,” said Decima. “I’m sorry you 
should have been so anxious; and—and 
Iam glad you have come,” 

“Of course I should come the very first 
moment,” he said. At sight of her all 
his passion revived and he ielt that he 
would move Heaven and earth to keep 
her. 

“Of course they—Lady Pauline—told 
meé, gaye me your message; but I needn't 
eay, that I didn’t attach any tm- 
portance to it. You—you-—; very likely 
you didn’t know what you were saying 
when you sent me word that you wanted 
to break with me.” 

“Yes,” said Decima, “I was quite con- 
scious, Mr. Mershon.” Her voice was 
low, but its steadiness sur; rised even 
herselt. 

“You were?” he said, huskily. ‘*Then 
—then I suppose you said what you did 
because you thought I should be an- 
noyed, riled, at your being mixed up 
with—with this affair ot Lord Gaunt’s. 
Ot course, I—it was very natural that 
I should want an explanation; that I 
should want to hear all about your visit 
to his rooms, and—and what took place 
between you.” 

“Yes,” said Decima quite calmly. “It 
was your right. Itissonolonger. But,” 
she went on as he -opened his lips, “I 
will tell you. Mr. Mershon, I will tell 
you, because you will then see how—how 
impossible is was that I should .have re- 
trained trom sending you a message. I 
went to see Bobby.” 

“TI know,” he said eagerly. 

“And Lord Gaunt came in.” As she 
spoke his name her eyes closed tor an 
instant and her hand slid along the edge 
ot the wall as if she were seeking some 
support. 

“And you were together there,” he said, 
nodding gloomily. ‘*What—what passed 
between you? Don't tell meif you don’t 
like. I’m content to let bygones be by- 
gones, Decima.,” 

“I will tell you,” she said. Her lips 
were quivering, but she steadied them. 
“Lord Gaunt told me that he loved me.” 

Mershon started and his tace went 
black. 

“The villain!’ he muttered. 

Decima’s tace grew crimson and her 
eyes flashed. She turned away, as if she 
would not say another word; then, sud- 
denly, she faced him again. 

“He told me that he loved me. And I 
—" her voice broke for an instant, but 
she went on painfully. “I knew that I 
had loved him for a long time. I shall 
love him while life lasts !’’ 

There were no tears in her eyes, and 
they met his furious gaze unflinchingly, 
almost as if she did not see him, or had 
torgotten his presence. 

“And you can tell me this!” he stam- 
mered huskily. “You can confess that 
you love a man who was married al-9ady 











—a man who has committed a dastardly 
murder.” 

Decima’s hand went to her heart. 

“He did not do it!” shesaid. “I know 
itr’ 

Mershon sneered. “Oh, I’ve no doubt 
they have kept the story from you, or as 
much of it as they could; you haven't 
read the evidence.” 

“Yes; every word,” she said. Ther 
was a Strange light in her eyes, and her 
voice seemed to have gained a sudden 
strength. “Every word; and still I say 
that he was innocent! I know it!” 

He glanced at her angrily. 

“It is a lucky thing for him that he es- 
caped having to face a jury,” he said 
with a sneer. 

Her lips quivered, and her eyes closed, 
and a low exclamation of anguish broke 
trom her involuntarily. 

“Even—even if he had lived and they 
had found him guilty; even if I were 
convinced that he had done it——” 

She stopped and looked beyond him, 
as it she did not see him. 

“Well?” he demanded. 

She lowered her eyes to his face. 

“T should love him still!’ came slowly 
trom her white lips. 

Mershon’s rage and jealousy overmas- 
tered him. 

“You must be mad!” he said, hoarsely, 
“After that shameless confession, there’s 
nothing for me but to take myself off.” 

He snatched up his hat, and looked to- 
wards the door; then his eyes seemed 
drawn towards her unwillingly. 

“I suppose you have counted the cost 
ot—of this rupture of our engagement?”’ 
he stammered. “You don’t forget that 
your father owes mea large sum of 
money? Perhaps your brother—your 
precious brother,” he sneered, “has made 
the consequences pretty plain to you!” 

She looked at him, asif she were try- 
ing to attend, to understand, 

“TI see you do,” he said. “Well, of 
course, I stand to my word,and I ex- 
pect you to stand by yours. I undertook, 
in the event of your marrying me, to 
take over your father’s liabilities, and to 
provide for your brother; as the mar- 
riage is off—as you break the engage- 
ment, and—and—insult me by the state- 
ment you have just made, you can’t ex- 
pect me to carry out my part of the con- 
tract. You can understand enough of 
business to comprehend that.” 

“You, T she said, in alow 
voice, “I am sorry—yes, I am sorry— 
that I cannot marry you. But I cannot! 
It would have been hard betore, but now 
— !” She turned away, as if she telt 
that it would be impossible tor him to 
understand what that now meant; and 
Mershon, with an almost audible oath, 
lett the room. 

His dog-cart was waiting for him, and 
he leapt into it and drove home to the 
firs ata gallop. As he tore up the steps 
and entered the hall, his sister came out 
ot the drawing-room, She held a tele- 
gram in her hand, but in his tury he did 
not see it. 

“Where are you going?” he demanded, 
tor she had on her out-door things. 

“JJ was going to the Woodbines, to— 
to inquire for Decima—to see if she 
were well enough to see me,” she 
taltered, 

“Then you won't do anything of the 
sort!’ he snarled. “You won’t go there 
again. Do you hear?” 

“What—what has happened, Theo- 
dore?” she asked timidly, 

“The engagement’s broken off,” he 
said huskily, as he flung his hat aside 
and drew his hand over his sweat- 
eovered brow. “She’s—she’s behaved 
shamefully! She’s disgraced herselt! 
She’s not fit for a decent man to marry. 
She——’ The words seemed to choke 
him and he broke off- with an oath. 

“But ll punish her! I'll punish her! 
I’ve got that old fool of a father of hers 
under my thumb—and that young ruffian 
ot a brother! I’ll punish her through 
them, Yes, I’ll have them turned out 
into the street within a week! I’ve told 
Gilsby to act!” 

“Oh, Theodore!” she faltered. “Poor 
cbild, poor child! You will not——” 

“Won't 1?” he broke in, with a malig- 
nant sneer. “Poor child! A pretty child! 
To admit, to boast, that it—if that beast 
were proven guilty, she’d—she’d love 
him still! What! do you think I’m a 
dog, a cur, to be kicked aside, and not 
resent it? !’ll have my revenge! I'll 
turn them into the street. What are you 
erying and trembling at! Here—what’s 
that?” 

He snatched the telegram from her 
hand, and tore open the envelope. 

She was going back to the drawing- 
room, when she heard him utter a cry, @ 
ery ot rage and bafiled fury; and she 
turned back. 

Mershon was leaning against the wall, 
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glaring at the telegram. He raised his 
head presently, and his lips moved, but 
no sound came, 

The telegram fell from his hand, and, 
in fear and trembling, she went forward 
and picked it up. Hedid not prevent 
her, and she read the wire. It was from 
Mr. Gilsby, the lawyer, and it ran thus: 


“All D.’s bills met. Someone has 
undertaken to discharge all his /iabilities. 
Will write.” 


Mershon seemed to awake trom his 
stupor, and snatching the telegram from 
her, he went upstairs. She watched him 
for a moment, then her lips moved and 
she breathed a thankful prayer. 

Mershon, as he went unsteadily up the 
stairs, holding by the balustrade, and 
stumbling now and again like a man 
smnitten with palsy, had no need to ask 
who the “someone” was. He knew that 
Gaunt had stretched out a hand from the 
grave, as it were, to shield and protect 
the girl he had loved, 

7 * . * * * 

On the evening of the same day Mr. 
Peltord was arranging his papers on bis 
desk, preparatory to going home. 

He had had a particularly hard day, 
and looked tired and worried, and, as 
the door opened, and his partner, Mr. 
Lang, put his head round it, Mr, Peltord 
glanced up, with a frown. 

“Nearly ready?” asked Mr Lang. 
They both had handsome houses at Dul- 
wich, and, when practicable and conven- 
ient, journeyed homewards together. 

“Yos; I think so,” replied the senior 
partner, witha sigh. “I'll just endorse 
these letters. No news, I suppose?” 

**News” had come to mean to Messrs, 
Peltord and Lang tidings of their client, 
Lord Gaunt, 

Mr. Lang shook his head. 

“No; none, I’m afraid that it is hope- 
less toexpect any now. He must have 
been lost.” 

Mr. Pelford nodded and sighed. 

“Poor fellow! Though, after all, I’m 
afraid one ought to feel more relief than 
regret at his death. He might have 
ended s0o—so0 much worse,” 

Mr. Lang assented with a gesture. 

“T- ve written to young Lord Naseby, 
the next heir—Lord Gaunt, L- suppose he 
is now; but I’m doubtful whether my 
letter will reach him. Whata singular 


thing it is—this Love of travel and wan- 
through the tamily. Ob, 


dering running 
and, Lang, that fellow Thorpe has been 
here again to-day !”’ 

“Oh? What did you do?” 

“Well, I'm atraid it was weak,” re- 
plied the senior partner, apologetically, 
“but [advanced him some money to take 
him out of the country.” 

“You did?” 

“Well, yes. You see, if Lord Gaunt—I 
mean our Gaunt—should turn up; but 
that’s impossible. Anyway, the next 
Gaunt will be glad to get rid of tho tel- 
low. He has spent the time since the in- 
quest going the round of any ot the clubs 
that would admit him, and telling the 
story of his and his sister’s wrongs.” 

“In exchange for tree drinks, I sup- 
pose ?” said Mr. Lang. 

“EKr—yes. So I gave him enough to 
take him to Monte Carlo.” 

“Where it is to be hoped he will re- 
main!’ remarked Mr. Lang. 

Mr. Pelford endorsed the last letter, 
rose with a sigh, and took his overcoat 
irom a peg behind the door, 

“Did you see Mr. Gilsby ?” he inquired 
with an accent on the name which Mr. 
Gilsby would not have enjoyed hearing. 

“Yes!” Mr. Lang smiled. “I never 
saw before, in my whole life, a man sorry 
at receiving money! And Mr. Gilsby 
was very sorry; there is no doubt of 
that. Itis evident that that man Mer- 
shon was bentupon ruining the Deanes,” 

Mr. Peltord shrugged his shoulders 
witha little weary gesture. He had had 
a hard day, and any reference to Lord 
Gaunt’s affairs reminded him of the 
trouble and anxiety the murder at 
Prince’s Mansions had caused him, 

“The whole affair is a mystery,” he 
said; “but it is very evident that Mr. 
Mershon hated poor Lord Gaunt!” 

“And, of course, the young lady, Miss 
Deane, was the reason,” said Mr. Lang. 
“There are your gloves on that deed 
case.”’ 

“Oh, thanks, thanks! I teel so wor- 
ried! Are you ready? If so, I’ tarn out 
the gas.” 

He had his hand on the key when they 
both heard a step on the stairs. All the 
clerks had gone, and the two principals 
were alone in the office. 

“Now, who can that be?” said Mr. Pel- 
tord, testily. “Whoever itis I shall not 
stay. We shall lose our train.” 

The tootsteps stopped outside the 
door, and there came a knock. 


C“Open the door, Lang, and tell them 
that we cannot stay,” said Mr. Peltord. 

Mr. Lang opened the door, Then he 
uttered an exclamation, and fell back; 
and Gaunt walked in, 

Mr. Pelford dropped his hat on the 
desk, and it rolled unheeded to the floor. 

“Lord Gaunt!” he gasped, and he 
stared and gaped at the tall figure and 
haggard tace. 

“How db you do, Mr. Pelford?” said 
Gaunt, quietly—very quietly—with that 
self-possession which had often aston- 
ished legal advisers, and not seldom 
puzzled and annoyed them. “How do 
you do, Mr. Lang? I am afraid I am 
late——” 

“My Lord,do you know——! When 
did you come? Where?” demanded Mr. 
Pelford. 

Gaunt stood on the other side of the 
table. 

“One moment,” he said; “I want to ask 
you a question. Is Miss Deane in Lon- 
don——?” 

“Misa Deane!’ echoed Mr. Pelford, 
amazed at the question at such a mo- 
ment. 

“Yes; where is she?” 

“Er—er—Miss Deane is—is at home, at 
Leatmore, J believe. But, but, Lord 
Gaunt, where did you come trom?” 

“Is she well?” broke in Gaunt, al- 
moat sternly. 

The lawyer stared at him. 

“Kr—er—yes. That is—she is better. 
She has been ill.” Gaunt’s pale face 
worked, “But she is better, She is at 
home. But—but, my lord, where have 
you come trom? What, why?” 

“From Southampton,” said Gaunt, 
quietly vouchsafing the information 
now that he had learnt something of De- 
cima, 

“From Southampton !”’ gasped Mr. Pel- 
ford, “Then—then you were suved, You 
are alive!” 

“Yes,” said Gaunt as quietly as be- 
fore. “I was picked up by a yacht, 
the Sea Wolf, and the owner kindly 
turned back and landed me in Kng- 
land,” 

The two partners exchanged glances, 
the sharp legal glance, 

“Then—then, perhaps you do not know 
—that is—you have not learned that— 
that—”’ 

Gaunt regarded him gravely. 

“Yes,” he said; “I saw tho account in a 

dthe yacht. Vou said 


that Miss Deane was better. Do you 
mean that she is out of danger? I 
gathered that she had been very ill.” 

Mr. Peltord ignored the question, 

“Then—then you know that—that— 
Won’t you sit down, my lord? Lang, 
there is a small flask of brandy in the 
corner of the sate; perhaps his lord- 
ship— 

Gaunt declined the small flask of 
brandy which Mr, Lang proffered, 

“I know,” he said, 

“That—that a murder was committed, 
and that——?” Mr. Pelford could not 
go on, 

“That I am deemed guilty, yes, yes,” 
said Gaunt, as quietly as before. “I did 
not do it, Who did?” 

Mr. Pelford sank into his chair, He 
had, he thought, grown accustomed to 
the Gaunt coolness, but he felt that he 
was mistaken; this surpassed all his 
previous ex perience, 

“You—you did not?” he stammered, 

“Nol” said Gaunt, not sternly, but 
quite coolly and gravely. “I may be a 
fool, but I am not fool enough to com- 
mit a murder and then cover my victim 
with my own coat,”’ 

Mr. Pelford gasped tor breath. 

“But—you are aware, my lord, that 
there is a verdict of wilful murder against 
you; that—that there is a warrant for 
your arrest?” he stammered, 

“Yeu,” said Gaunt, quietly. And I 
have come back to meet the charge, 
There was a policeman outside as I came 
up. Shall I call him?” 

He went to the window, but Mr. Lang 
seized him by the arm, and drew him 
back. 








CHAPTER XXXIV, 


R. LANG dragged Gaunt from the 
M window, and almost toreed him 
into a chair. 

“Don’t-—don’t do anything rash, Lord 
Gaunt!’ he said. “Give us time to—to 
think, to consider!” 

Both partners were very much agita- 
ted; and not without reason, It was as 
if a ghost had walked into the room, 

Gaunt shrugged his shoulders, 

“It must come sooner or later; why 
not to-night?” he said. 

His coolness and indifference almost 
exasperated Mr, Peltord. 

“You do not appear to realize the 
gravity of your position, Lord Gaunt!” 


he said, agitatedly. “Perhaps it will 
help you to doso when I say—gravely 
and emphatically—that--that we are 
sorry to see you here,” 

“You cannot be more sorry than Iam,” 
said Gaunt, quietly. “It would be bet- 
ter for me it I were lying at the bottom 
of the sea, But I am alive, and on land, 
and the music has to be faced,” 

He spoke almost cheertully, Now that 
he had heard that Decima was sate at the 
Woodbines, ard better, nothing else 
seemed to matter much; certainly noth. 
ing that concerned him, 

“T can’t understand how you have been 
able—been permitted—to reach us!” said 
Mr. Pellord, 

Gaunt shook his head, 

“I suppose the police have given me 
up for dead,” he said, “I expected to 
find someone waiting to arrest me at 
Southampton; but I was not stopped or 
interiered with. I had some diMeulty 
in getting here, for the owner of the 
yacht—a good tellow—wanted to carry 
me off to some place where there was no 
extradition treaty, He thinks me inno. 
cent, notwithstanding the evidence,” 

“T wish he had!” exclaimed Mr, Pel. 
ford, “Seriously, Lord Gaunt, the evi. 
dence is—is—’’ 

“Very strong,” said . 
na tea a,” Mr. Lang under 

Gaunt looked from one to the other, 
“Do you mind my smoking? Thanka, 
He lit a c'garette. “I have read it all; 
there was a newspaper, several, on 
board the Sea Wolf, and I got all I 
could at Southampton, Yos, it is black 
enough.” He paused, “] suppose nine 
persons out of ten, ninety-nine out of a 
hundred, would consider me gmuilty ?” 

Mr. Peiford was a truthful man and 
did not reply, 

“May I ask if you do?” Gaunt put 
the question quietly and without a trace 
of resentment, 

Mr. Pelford looked at him in silence 
for what seemed a long time, and then he 
sald: 

“No ” 

“Thanks,” said Gaunt, “No, Tam not 
per ih ~ Ping all the evidence is true 
and unstra + Iau ym 
— ig hung on lent — 

r. ng shuddered, “Don’t—don’ 
take it so coolly, Lord Gaunt!” tpn 

Gaunt was silent tor a moment, then 


he asked, as if his thoughts had taken 


you a to tm ttor M 
a 0 , 
Deane'’s—discharge his debt?” _ 

“You, yes!” said Mr. Peliord, almost 
impatiently, “We carried out your in- 
structions, my lord, Mr, Deane’s Habill. 
ties are discharged, provided for, at any 
rate,” 

“Thank you,” said Gaunt. “And now, 
gentlemen, I am at your disposal, Tam 
rather tired; I have not slept much ot 
late,” 

The partners conterred in whis 
then Mr, Pellord said: ati 

“Is there any place in whieh you could 
spend the night undisturbed, Lord 
Gaunt? Will you come home with one 
ot us?” 

Gaunt thought for a moment, 

“Thank you very much; but I don't 
think that would be very wise ot you, 
Wouldn't it be rather unprofessional— 
harboring a criminal? I don’t know 
anything of the law regarding such 
matters, but I’ve an idea that you would 
run the risk of unpleasantness, No, 
thanks, I'll go to Morlet’s, Toney know 
me, and”—he smiled—will give me 
shelter for the night, To-morrow I will 
give myself up, after break tast, if I'm 
permitted to get through that meal in 
liberty.” 

The partners assented to this, “We 
have got Sir James, Lord Gaunt,” said 
Mr. Pelford, “and I need searcely say 
that he will do all he can. He is the very 
best man. By the way, Mr. Boskett ap- 
peared against us at the inquest. He was 
retained by Mr. Mershon,” 

— — heard of the famous Old 
Jailey barrister, He am 

oF understand,” he pare omy. 

“But do you?” demanded Mr. Peliord, 
des perusal” “Do you reatize the—the 
awtul a jon in which you stand, Lord 
Gaunt?” 


Gaunt got up from the « 
ne + aoe oP chalr and lita 
“I think #0,” he said. “Atany rate, I 
know bred fae will do your best for me 
Mr. Peery, ane I om ratetul, I wil 
gonow. You sa inn 
 - better?” met ie maemo wae 
“You; yes,” rep r. Pelford, im- 
peuenpy: bWe wiilgo with you to the 
“No, do not,” said Gaunt, “Y 
better known than I am, and might at. 
tract attention; and, candidly, I should 
like to spend to-night ina comfortable 
bed, even if Ido not sleep. Good night. 
Come to me in the mornin . It Lam ar- 
rested betore you come, I will send tor 


you,” 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





IN FLOWERY WAYS. 





BY &. WU. 
Oh, mothers, whose clilidren are sleeping 
In their little white cribs every night, 
W bile around you the robes of the darlings 
Fill your hearts with @ calm, pare delight, 
Do you think of tbe lone mothers weeping 
By the cribs where no baby-form rests, 
W here the delicate garinents are foided, 
And the pillows for aye are unpressed 7 


Ob, mothers, who wake every morning 
To the voice that is music #0 sweet; 

W bo rejoice in youth's livery laughter, 
And the patter of jubliant feet; 

Do you think of gad homes, and the silence 
Unbroken by mirth or by #ong, 

W here sorrow broods over the night time, 
And the sunniest days are too long? 


Oh, rejoice in the bies#sings around you; 
In the joy of the silvery tone; 
ln the close clinging arme of your prattiers, 
W bile yet you can call them your own! 
For whether the morning sun brightens, 
Or the twilight's deepening gray 
Shadows the heart and the homestead, 
You are walking life's flowery way. 
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any longer,” erled Jonnifer Gray- 

stock passionately, as she stood 
before her stepmother and that. lady's 
two daughters, one frosty morning tn 
February. 

Mrs, Graystock looked at the girl fora 
minute or two, her cold fish-like eyes 
gradually becoming more and more mal- 
ignant, as heranger gathered strength, 
and sho said with vindictive emphasis: 

“You will do asl bid you while you 
remain in this house; if you disobey me, 
ever #o little, you will leave it there and 
then.” 

“This house ia my tather’s,” retorted 
the girl, “and IT have a right to live in it 
without becoming your servant; my 
father would not allow you to treat me 
as you do, if he knew it,” 

A sardonic smile came over the elder 
woman's face; she had ruled her husband 
so completely, and made his life so 
wretched, that to escape from her even 
for a season he had been glad to go 
abroad to make certain giao ye 
some rty belonging to his first 
wite’s trl brother, instead of send- 
Ing out a trustworthy as aman 
more happily situated with regard to his 
domestic arrangements would certainly 
have done, 

But Cecil Graystock was a selfish man 
as well as a woak one, and while he was 
glad to get away from his wite and her 
daughters, he was not self-denying 
enough to take his own child with him, 

“Cheer up, little woman,” he said when 
the girl ontreated with tears in her eyes 
that he would not leave her bebind; 
“eheer up, your tather is going to the 
other side of the world to find a fortune 
for you; it will be all yours, the other 
girls will not have a penny of it, and my 
little Jennifer may be a grand lady and 
may ride in her own carriage betore she 
dies, Now give me a kiss and dry your 
eyos; you can’t go with me, but I'll send 
you to stay with your Aunt Honor, it 
you like,” ; 

“Ploase do, father, if you won't take 
me with you,” was the sobbing reply. 

And the father promised, but when his 
intention reached his wife’s ears, he 
resolutely and sucedsasfully opposed it. 

“If you don’t leave Jonnifer with me I 
shall go with you,” said that resolute 
matron with an ominous tightening of 
her thin: lips; and her husband knew 
that she would keep her word, 

So poor Jéenniter was leftasa kind of 
hostage for her father’s good behavior, 
tor Mrs, Graystock knew well enough 
that unless she had some hold upon him, 
she was not iikely to see much of her 
husband for a long time to come, and tor 
reasons of her own she did not particu. 
larly wish to accompany him, nor did 
she for the same reasons wish to put her 
veto upon the expedition altogether, 

Besides, she had a notion that some- 
how or other she and her own daughters 
would benefit indirectly from any good 
fortune which might fall to Jennifer, lit- 
tle as they might have done tw deserve 
it; but for all that it was notin her na- 
ture to be kind to the girl or to treat her 
with decent consideration and care, and 
she and her daughters never left an op- 
portunity slip of inflicting some indig- 
nity upon her, 

It was the old story of Cinderella over 
again, only the fairy godmother and the 
glass slipper were wanting, and the 
handsome prince never came poor Jen- 
nifer’s Way. 

Moreover, Jennifer did not submit 
tamoely to ill-usage and neglect; at every 


“] WON'T submit tosuch treatment 
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tresh wrong she rebelled, and Mrs. Gray- 
stock knew quite well that it was possi- 
bie to carry her system of petty oppres- 
sion too tar, 

She did not mean todo this, for asl 
have said, she looked upon the girl as a 
kind of hostage for her father’s speedy 
return, 

When an ill-disposed woman, how- 
ever, begins a system of petty persecu- 
tion towards an innocent and helpless 
victim, she rarely knows when to stop, 
even when it may be to her own interest 
to put some curb on her inclinations, 
and thie was the case with Mrs Gray- 
stock, 

She had taken away the girl’s pretty 
dresses and the costly trinkets that had 
onee been her mother’s, bad banished 
her trom the dining and drawing rooms 
when visitors came, had compelled her 
to do the menial work, and finding that 
none of these things had broken the 
girl’s spirit or made her one whit more 
docile, she determined to restrict her 
diet, 

It wae this last wrong that had roused 
the girl to utter the protest recorded; but 
she gained nothing by it, she was ban- 
ished to her own room tor the rest of the 
day, given some tora task and some 
bread and water for tare, and there lett 
to learn the beauty ot obedience. 

That sams evening Mrs. Graystock 
took her two daughters toa theatre, an 
order tor a private box baving been sent 
to her by a triend ot her absent husband. 

She knew that Jennifer would be ex- 
pected to be ot the party, but she could 
easily make an excuse for the girl's ab- 
senee, #0 she went away with her own 
daughters without even visiting her 
prisoner. 

The evening was nota pleasant one to 
the eold-hearted woman, however. 

Mr. Guy Latimer, who had sent the 
card tor the box, presented himself te- 
fore the evening was over and seed 
surprised and disappointed at not si«- 
ing Jennifer, 

‘She isn’t very well,’ said Mrs, Gray- 
stock indifferently, in answer to his 
question, “and she didn’t care about 
coming with us,” 

“Do you think she will be well enough 
to see meit I call to-morrow?” asked 
the young man earnestly. 

“No, I don’t,” was the cart reply. 

“Then I will come the day tollowing,” 
he said gravely, and a trifle sternly. ‘1 
have something to tell her trom her 
fathor.” 

“From my husband?” asked the wo- 
man in quick surprise, 

Latimer bowed. 

“Whatis it? Is he coming back soon? 
He said nothing about doing so in his 
last letter?” she questioned anxiously, 

"The message Ihave trom him is tor 
his daughter,” was the cold reply. 

And Guy Latimer’s eyes met those of 
the woman he was speaking to with a 
glance that made her droop ner own, and 
turn her face away. 

“Some story has got afloat about that 
wretched girl,” she thought bitterly. “I 
wish she was dead; I wish I could make 
her feel how I hate her, ButI must be 
cautious; this man is bent upon seeing 
her. I wonder what he really has to 
say.” 

So she puzzled and worried herself, 
but when she reached home she was tired 
and vexed, and she did not think it 
worth while to go up to poor Jennifer's 
room to see how she was, 

“1 dare say she is hungry,” was the 
woman's callous reflection, “but she 
won't be any the worse for that, and I 
suppose I shall have to make triends 
with her in the morning; it's exceed. 
ingly annoying, but it would be worse 
to have that tellow makirg a bother 
about the girl. I wish I hudn’t accepted 
his box; I certainly would notif I had 
known,” 

Then she went to bed and slept as 
peacefully as though her lite had been 


‘spent in deeds of love and kindness, 


“he next morning, however, she felt a 
little uncomfortable about her young 
prisoner; reflection had convinced her 
that she was playing a very dangerous 
game, and her own common sense told 
her it was alsoa very foolish, not to say 
purposeless one; so she rose trom her 
bed, put on a dressing-gown, and then 
went upstairs with the intention of modi. 
fying her treatment of her victim at least 
for the present, 

Her heart misgave her, however, when, 
on putting the key into the door, she 
found that it was unlocked, and on going 
into the room, she discovered it to be 
empty. 

“The daring hussy!”’ she exclaimed 
angrily. “I'll pay ber for this sooner or 
later; she shall not defy me in this style 
with impunity.” 


Then she ranga belland ordered the 
se:vant to tell Miss Jennifer to come to 
her. 

The woman stared at her mistress, then 
looked round the barely furnished room 
to which the girl had been banished, 
aud, gaping with real or assumed dis- 
may, she conveyed the information that 
the poor girl had not been seen after she 
was locked up. 

It was now Mrs. Graystock’s turn to 
be alarmed. 

She had the house searched trom top 
to bottom; she caused inquiries to be 
made in the neighborhood, but no trace 
ot the missing girl could be tound; and 
then the heartless woman became con- 
scious that her servants and even her 
own daughters regarded her with sus- 
picion. 

“She knows pretty well what's become 
of her, I don’t doubt,”’ she overheard one 
ot her servants saying to the servant of a 
neighbor; “a sweeter-tempered young 
lady never lived, nor a prettier one, and 
it used to grieve me to the heart to see 
her half-starved as she was, and many’s 
the sandwiches as we servanis have 
managed to smuggle into her room to 
her; but now, poor dear, I’m afraid she’s 
met with foul play, that’s what I am.” 

And Mrs, Graystock, though she heard 
this, did not care to call the woman and 
reprimand her or dismiss her on the 
spot, tor she knew that her treatment of 
her step-daughter had been severe 
enough to justify the woman’s surmise, 
ill-tounded though it was. 

To add to her uneasiness, a letter came 
to her that same day trom her husband, 
announcing that he was on his way 
home, and containing these words: 

“Tell Jennifer not to let her heart go 
out of her own keeping until she knows 
how rich she is. Guy Latimer’s father 
comes back bome with me, and the old 
man and I would like to make a match 
between the young people; but I sha’n’t 
overpersuade my dear little girl, she 
shall have her own way in this, as in all 
things else for the future,” 

“The dolt!”’ cried the woman savagely 
as she flung down the letter, “the weak 
idiotic dolt! If it were not tor the girl 
herself, I'd soon see about her having 
her own way in anything, whatever you 
might say. But after all, it is I who 
have blundered. I hated her mother, 
and I hate her, and I hadn’t the sense to 


” 

With her mind filled with these gloomy 
thoughts and with ominous torebodings 
the hours of the day went slowly by, and 
night set in, but still Jennifer did not re- 
turn. 

When morning dawned, Mrs, Gray- 
stock felt that she must do something, so 
she sent for a detective and engaged bim 
to discover the runaway. 

This did not aelp her, however, tor 
Guy Latimer cailed and learnt some- 
thing of the truth trom a servant, and 
he went away with the determination to 
make matters very uncomlortable for 
tho cruel step-mother, 

* . 7 * . . 

The express from Falmouth to Pol- 
ruth-in-Lizard bobbed and reeled and 
jolted and jostled, and threatened to 
capsize a dozen times atleast betore it 
finally drew up betore the sign of the 
Blue Lion, the principal innin that re- 
mote though ancient borough. 

Despite its imposing name, the con. 
veyance in question was but a very 
small shabby-looking omnibus, capable 
ot seating four slender persons on each 
side without much discomfort. 

On the present occasion, however, the 
occupants and their baskets were packed 
like sardines in a case; tour men, six 
women and three small children having 
managed to cram themselves inside, 
while the box-seat, which had been con- 
structed to carry one person beside the 
driver, was occupied by two men and a 
boy, and several pairs of legs dangling 
over the windows bore testimony to the 
fact that, though no seats were provided 
on the top, some five or six were reckless 
enough to risk life and limb for the sake 
of riding instead ot walking. : 

In the tarthest corner of this well. 
packed conveyance, looking curiously 
pale and delicate by the side of her 
ruddy-cheeked, moon-taced companions, 
sat Jennifer Graystock. 

She had come trom London to Fal- 
mouth by the line steamer, having as- 
certained that this was the cheapest way 
of travelling, and she had suffered a 
geod deal trom sea-sickness and trom 
cold, for the month of February is not 
the most desirable time of year tor such 
a journey. 

However, here she is, sate enough, but 
weary and rather faint, having had to 
practice the most severe economy on the 
way. 
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She believes she is near the end of her 
journey, however, and she smiles bright- 
ly, and a taint pink flushes her pale 
cheeks, as, ip answer to the shy questions 
ot a young farmer, she admitz that she 
isa stranger to this part of the world, 
though she is Cornish by extraction. 

Later on she satisfies bis curiosity sufti- 
ciently to say that she is going to a rela- 
tive, and when he asks the name, pro- 
lessing to know most people of any note 
in the neighborhood, she said she was 
going to her aunt, Miss Honor Gray- 
stock, 

“Graystock !” repeated the young man; 
“I’ve never heard that name about here. 
Where does she live?” 

“At Polrnth,”’ was the reply, 

“Yes, but Polruth isn’t a small parish, 
though I thought I knew every barn- 
door fowl in it, let alone ratepayers. 
What’s the name of her house or the 
street she lives in?” 

“I don’t know,” was the suddenly 
alarmed answer; “I thought if I came to 
Polruth | should be sure to find her—her 
letters so addressed always did.” 

“And you came all the way trom the 
city ?”’ questioned the farmer, 

“Yes,’ was the naive reply. “My 
father has gone abroad on some business, 
and my step-mother was very eruel to 
me; and [knew my Aunt Honor would 
be glad to have me with her, so, when I 
could bear the ‘unkindness at home no 
longer, I made up my mind to ran away 
and come straight to my aunt.” 

“And you never wrote to say you were 
coming?” was the natural enquiry. 

But the girl’s tace became a study from 
the look ot bewildered dismay that came 
over it, and she almost gasped :— 

“I—I never thought of it. You don’t 
think I shall have any difficulty in find- 
ing my aunt, do you? I have only—” 

Then she paused, remembering that 
the emptiness of her purse was no con- 
cern of the young man, who had evinced 
such a persistent interest in her. 

But her spirits tell, a teeling of gloom 
came over her, She had been buoyed up 
through her long paintul journey by 
thoughts of the affectionate welcome she 
would receive, and now the suggestion 
that she might not be able to find her 
aunt filled her with a teeling ot despair 
that was no whit the less poignant trom 
the fact that she could not understand 
why her aunt bad lived in Polruath all 
her life through, and was a person or po- 
sition, and here was a man who evi- 
dently belonged to the place who 
declared he had never heard of sucha 
person, 

“IT can but lie down and die,” she 
thought wearily, “and death itself would 
be better than life with my step-mother. 
Only I am sorry tor poor dear papa; 
he will reproach himselt so bitterly when 
he comes home and finds what has hap- 
pened.” 

She closed her eyes, and the tears, 
unbidden, oozed trom them and hung on 
the long eyelashes; and the young 
farmer by her side, as he feasted his 
eyes upon her pale pure beauty, vowed 
in his heart that he would betriend 


her. 

“Id take her home with me, but 
mother and sister would be that wild, 
the house wouldn’t hold ’em,” he mused 
reflectively; “and besides, mayhap she 
wouldn’t come; but I won’t leave her 
till she’s well housed, anyhow.” 

He got no more conversation out of 
the object ot his compassion, however, 
for she kept her eyes resolutely closed 
until the omnibus drew up in front of 
the Blue Lion, 

Then she took her little hand-bag, 
which was all the luggage she had with 
her, got out of the vehicle, paid her fare, 
and stood on the pavement, looking 
helplessly and irrésolutely about her, 

“You'd best come inside the Blue 
Lion,” said the young farmer who had 
kept close by her side; “the landlady’s a 
devent woman, and maybe she’ll be able 
to tell you where to find your aunt.” 

“Yes, thank you, that will be the best 
thing I can do,” she said in a tone otf 
evident relief. 

Then she followed her companion into 
& spacious room, in which a great num- 
ber of coats and hats were hanging up, 
and lying about on chairs and tables, 

“It you'll sit here by the fire I'll go 
and speak to the landlady,” said the 
young man kindly. “Shall I order 
something warm for you? The weather's 
80 cold, you’re half frozen.” 

“No, thank you, It I can only find 
my aunt I shall have all I require,” was 
the low-toned answer. 

So young Trebray went out to seek an 
interview with the landlady, who was a 
woman of a very unpromising type—a 
woman who only saw iight and wrong 
in her dealings with the world, and who 
admitted of no paltering with either. 




















She listened to the young man’s story 
with evident suspicicn; then she asked: 

“Where is she?” 

He told her, and together they went to 
the coffee-room, which they tound un- 
tenanted except by poor Jenniter, who 
had tainted. 

The landlady’s sympathies were at 
once enlisted. The girl was taken up- 
stairs and put to bed, and young 
Trebray was sent first of all for a doctor, 
and then to the post-office, to inquire if 
he could there learn the address of any- 
one of the name of Graystock. 

His visit was truitless; the postmaster 
either could not or would not help him, 
and he returned to the inn weary and 
dispirited. 

Before the next morning broke, Jen- 
nifer was delirious, and the people who 
kept the inn were uncertain what to do 
with her. 

“Tt is as much as her life is worth to be 
moved,” pronounced the doctor. 

“Dll pay the bill, whatever it may be,” 
said the farmer. 

And so the girl remained where she 
was, unconscious and fever-tossed, while 
the days slowly lengthened and still 
more slowly passed over her head. bs 

Meanwhile, Guy Latimer had not 
been idle, and Mr. Graystock had re- 
turned home, 

The young man had questioned the 
servants, and learnt from the one who 
had helped the girl to escape, and who 
admitted to him that she had met her 
by appointment a tew hours later, that 
Jennifer had not told her exactly where 
she was going, but had talked of a sea 
yoyage to a relative in Cornwall. 

With this clue he set to work, and at 
length traced the runaway to the steamer, 
and ascertained that she had gone on to 
Falmouth. 

He put himself in communication with 
the local authorities there without delay, 
but could hear no more about her, 

She had not travelled by rail, neither 
had she put up at any hotel, and as it 
was market day when she landed no one 
had taken notice of her. 

When Mr. Graystock came on the 
scene, however, he guessed at once where 
his daughter had gone. 

“She wanted to go to her Aunt Honor 
betore I left England,” he said bitterly, 
“and I’m only sorry I didn’t consent to 
her doing 80; ae a is with her now, of 


gone to os coe ee is moe ane 3 
tell; I could have understood Plymouth. 
It’s rather thoughtless of both of them, 
however, not to have written to say that 
she was sale,” 

Then he telegraphed to bis sister, and 
received a couple of hours later the tol- 
lowing reply: 

“What does your question mean? Jen- 
niter is not with me. I have not seen nor 
heard of her.” 

Here was a blow, and yet Latimer had 
undoubtedly traced the girl to Cornwall; 
he had even seen the captain of the ship 
she went by who recognized his descrip- 
tion of her directly, and there was no 
doubt that she had started with the in- 
tention of going to Polruth. 

“She has tallen ill on the road, or met 
with a worse fate,” groaned the father; 
“put we must find her, Guy; we will go 
down to Falmouth together.” 

And they went. 

* * * * a * 

A whole tortnight elapsed betore Jen- 
niter became conscious and in her right 
mind, and during this time young Farmer 
Trebray did all in his power to find Miss 
Graystock, and to learn to whom this girl 
really belonged, 

But the name of Graystock was quite 
unknown in the neighborhood, and 
when Jennifer’s pockets were examined 
there was not a scrap of paper about her 
to indicate her own name or address, 

At length when the girl could be 
popped up in bed with pillows, and the 
doctor said she might be allowed to talk, 
the landlady undertook to tind out 
something about her mysterious guest. 

“You are sure your aunt lived in Pol- 
ruth?” she asked suspiciously. 

“Yes, quite sure, she has lived there 
all her lite,”’ was the answer. “She has 
a large house standing alone, I have 
heard, and. fine large gardens, She 
always used to send us fruit and cream 
in the summer. I hadn’t the least doubt 
about going straight to her house when 
I started trom home.” 

“And your home is in the city?” ques- 
tioned the woman. 

“Yes; but I want to find my aunt,” 
said the girl pleadingly. 

“She don’t live in Polruth-by-Camel- 
ford, does she?” questioned the chamber- 
maid who had hitherto stood by in 
silence, 

“Yes, of course; that was the address 
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we always put on the letters,” said Jen- 
niter. 

“Save us all!” exclaimed the landlady; 
“this is Polruth-in-Lizard, my dear, the 
other end of the county.” 

“What, are there two Polruths?” in- 
quired Jennilter, 

“Yes, of course there are,” said the 
landlady, severely, as though every child 
in the three kingdoms ought to have 
known that fact. “This is Polruth-in- 
Lizard, then there’s Polruth-by-Camel- 
ford, and I’m not sure that there isn’t a 
Polruth near St. Austell.” 

“Oh, two is enough in all conscience,” 
said Jennifer; “but now you speak ot it, 
Polruth is near Camelford; I never 
thought ot there being two places of the 
same name, and when I went to the sta- 
tion in town to inquire how I could get 
to my aunt's, and what would be the 
cheapest way of traveling, I only asked 
for Polruth, and they told me there was 
no railway there, and they didn’t even 
know where it was; but a man in the 
hbooking-oflice said he had once spent 
his holidays at Falmouth and had gone 
from there to Polruth by an omnibus, 
and he advised me, it money was an ob- 
ject, to goto Falmouth by sea, because 
the railway journey was very expensive, 
and solcame. Is it very tar from here 
to Cameltord ?” 

“Well yes, it is; and you'd best send 
to your triends, my dear, tor you’re not 
fit to travel alone. Besides, there's 
your bill to be paid, and you won't like 
young Farmer Trebray to pay it as 
he said he would; folks will talk if you 
do,” 

“Who on earth is Farmer Trebray?” 
asked the girl in amazement. 

“He came in the ’bus with you from 
Falmouth.” 

“Oh, that young man who would talk 
and who said he knew everybody here, 
No, you mustn’t take a tarthing from 
him forme, Do telegraph to my aunt it 
you please, and if you can’t find her, 
then I must send to my step-mother, 
Oh, I wish my father was here.”’ 

She leaned back on her pillow as she 
said this, for she was still very weak, 
and was completely exhausted by the 
exertion of talking so much, and the 
landlady, seeing that the girl required 
rest, quietly left the room to carry out 
her wishes. 

The young farmer was in the bar par- 
lor waiting to know the result of the in- 
terview, and when intormed of the sup- 
posed mistake he exclaimed warmly: 

“That's how it happened, is it? I knew 
she was genuine, I'll go to the post- 
office and telegraph, and I’ll come back 
here and wait for the answer. I'd like 
her friends to find her, it ’tis only to shut 
up them women’s tongues at home,” 

Then he went on his self-imposed mis- 
sion while the landlady remarked con- 
fidentially to her husband : 

“Poor Walter Trebray gets tongue 
enough at home, and it ‘ull be all for 
nothing too, for the girl upstairs don’t 
think no more of him than she does of 
you, my dear.” 

In reply to this her spouse growled 
that his better half was no doubt correct 
in her judgment since women were pro- 
verbially ungrateful, and the discussion 
was still proceeding when the young 
farmer returned, 

Just as he came into the house, how- 
ever, two gentlemen likewise crossed 
the threshold, 

One was middle-aged, rather gray, and 
with a bronzed complexion, as though 
he had recently come trom some distant 
country, and the effects of sun and 
storm had not yet wore off, 

The other was young, tall, and hand- 
some, but there was no likeness between 
them, though from their respective ages 
they might have been father and sou. 

“Did a young lady come here elone 
about a fortnight ago?” asked the eicder 
of the two strangers, addressing the 
landlady. 

», Yes, sir,’”’ was the reply. 

“Was her name Graystock ?” was the 
next question. 

“I believe it was,” said the landlady, 
“but she came to Polruth to find a Miss 
Graystock,.” 

“Exactly,” cried the gentleman, in an 
excited tone. “I am the girl’s tather; 
can you tell me where fi.vis? I will pay 
any money to find her.” 

“You won’t have to pay much, sir, nor 
to go tar,” was the smiling reply, “for 
she’s upstairs getting better from a tever, 
and I’ve just left her crying piteously tor 
her father.’ 

“Oh, tell her I am here; let me go to 
her,’’ was the eager entreaty. 

The landlady said she would go and 
break the glad news to the girl, and a tew 
minutes later Mr. Graystock was in- 
tormed he could see her. 

“Is the girl your sister?” asked the 


young farmer ot Guy Latimer, as he 
eyed the young man uneasily. 

“No, 'm glad to say she isn’t,” was 
the answer. 

“And she isn’t your wife?” was the 
next question. 

“Not yet,” with a smile, 

“But she is to be?” persisted Trebray. 

“I hope so,” was the confident reply. 

“Ah, then I'll go back to my farm,” 
said the Cornishman sadly. “Tell the 
young lady that I’m glad if I’ve been of 
any service to her. There'll be no need 
now tor me to pay the bill, though I'd 
have been ready enough to do it, and | 
hope you'll make her happy, sir.” 

Then Walter Trebray went away leav- 
ing Latimer in possession of the field, 
though certainly not with the teelings of 
a victor, 

“He is a noble, unselfish fellow; but 
still, Jennifer never could have married 
him,” was the thought that flashed 
through his mind, 

And then Mr. Graystock joined him, 
and told him that his daughter would 
not be able to leave the inn tor several 
days, and he likewise added that his 
sister Honor had just telegraphed to say 
she was coming to her niece as quickly 
as she could travel, 

“So I need have no further anxiety 
about the comfort of my poor child,” 
said the tather gravely; I shall always 
reproach myself with having lets her to 
the care of that wicked woman,” 

Latimer made no reply; his own 
honest opinion was that there was no 
excuse tor the tather’s culpable weak- 
ness in leaving a helpless girl to endure 
the tyranny trom which he himselt was 
glad to seize any excuse Wo escape, 

Many months later, when the June 
roses were in bloom, and‘the whole coun- 
try looked like a lovely garden, there 
was a quiet but pretty wedding at the 
little church of Polruth-by-Camelford, 

The young bride had regained her 
health and strength and all her tormer 
beauty, and as she came out of the church 
leaning on the arm of her husband, with 
the bright sunlight shining on her fair 
golden head, Guy Latimer and her fond 
father thought there never had been a 
lovelier bride, 

Such was the opinion of a young man 
dressed like a farmer, who kept well out 
of sight ot the wedding party, even while 
he watched the principal members ot it, 


“She wasn’t fit for me,” he groaned 
went from his sight; “#he's — 


sadly, as ehe 
a grand lady, with a big tortune of her 


own, and a husband that no doubt loves 
her; but he’ll not make her happier than 
I’d have done,” 

Walter Trebray’s beart was not broken, 
however, tor before another year went 
by he took to himselt a wile of a good 
Cornish stock and was almost as happy 
as such a rare good tellow deserved to 
be, 

Cecil Grays#tock never torgave his wife 
tor her harsh treatment of his daughter, 
and, though he allowed her a liberal in- 
come, he refused to live with her again. 
So the only person who was in any way 
the worse tor her escapade was the woman 
who had caused it, 











A POINTED QuEsTION.—The great ques- 
tion whether the use of forks is under- 
stood in Chicago having been happily 
settled in Paris, it may be asked in seri- 
ousness whether forks are not too much 
used jn Chicago and everywhere else, 
Not that anybody wants to use the knife 
for conveying tood to the mouth, but 
might not the teaspoon as a part of the 
dinner equipment be a little more 
prominent? 

People ot breeding train their children 
to eat peas, for instance, with a tork, 
tabooing the spoon for no apparent 
reason other than that its use would 
simplify and facilitate the operation, On 
the same principle they ought to eat 
their peas with chopsticks, as a China- 
man could easily do, So with certain 
kinds of pie and pastry. The relish is 
marred by the loss of juices too thin for 
the fork to carry. Yet the man who 
values his social reputation must not 
ask for a spoon, 

The proper use of the silver fork 
might be better understood If it were re- 
garded as a modified shovel with limita- 
tions imposed by ite slita. For solids it 
is an excellent shovel, Vor liquids it is 
naturally a failure, 

The countryman who on bis first visit 
to a city hotel asked the waiter for a 
spoon with no slits in it was no legiti- 
mate subject of ridicule, He was an 
impertial critic, being without the preju- 
dice of habit or tradition. 

————— oe 

Lond Tex yson, it appears, made it a 
constant practice to employ a rhyming 
dictionary when writing a poem, 


7 
Scientific and Useful. 


PuaNrs.—A slight layer of sand in the 
saucers under plants prevents them 
from drying quickly. Plants will be 
found to thrive better and require less 
attention in watering. 

RAILROAD SiLeErPers, — Terra - cotta 
sleepers are in use on Japanese rail- 
roads, The increased coast is com- 
pensated tor by the greater resistance to 
decay. 

Noisk ON RalLnoava.—The new in- 
vention for reducing noise of trains on 
elevated railroads is called iron telt, It 
is placed between the rails and sleepers 
and notonly deadens sounds and reduces 
shocks, but materially diminishes the 
wear and tear, 

A VIZARD For CycLisTs.—Cyclista, 
tourists and others, particularly ladies, 
are often troubled with dust getting into 
their eyes, av’ o transparent visard or 
eye-screen has | eendevised, It consists 
in # curving frame of steel with a clear 
pane of mica or gelatine, which can be 
fixed on the rim of the hat, and being 
very light, protects the eyes without in. 
convenience to the wearer, 

Lire SAViINGe.—It has recently been 
suggested that apparatus designed tor 
saving life atsea should be constructed 
in part ot Indiarubber receptacles con- 
taining calciom carbide. According to 
an inventor, on immersion in water, 
acetylene would be instantly given off, 
and the whole become powerfully buey- 
ant. A similar arrangement might be 
employed for canoes, ratte and military 
bridges and pontoons, 


Farm and Garden. 


Tonacco StEMs.—Tobaecco stems ti 
ground fine and used along with bone 
moal are valuable as a fertiliver, They 
contain about five per cont, of potashand 
from one to two per cent, of nitrogen, 
and are worth from $6 to $10 per ton, ac- 
cording to quality. 

BoiL“p O1n.—Good botled ofl is a great 
great economy put on wagon wheels that 
need paint, Put it on hot, and if itsinks 
right in let another coat tollow. Wheels 
that are kept filled with oil in this way 
will last almost indednitely, No water 


ay tea vy tarmer who dinks yt 


not afford to keep good cows is making a 
great mistake, The cow is the farmer's 
means of making a livelihood, and he 
wants the best means to be had, Con- 
sider difference in profit of a vow that 
will average 800 pounds of butter a year 
and one that averages only half that 
amount, Every tarmer who is in the 
business to-day should have good cows, 
If he cannot afford to buy them he 
should buy a bull ecalt of some reliable 
breeder, and in five or ten years he will 
have as fine and profitable a herd as he 
can Wish. 











_— 


Jayne's Expectorant is the most pala- 
table and effectual Croup remedy I have 
used with my children, I keep it on 
hand constantly.—(Rev.) D., H, OGO- 
MANN, Franklin, N. C., Nov, 11, 1802, 
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Life’s Merry side 

Ie it real or fancied, the decay that 
we #0 often think we see in certain 
human characteristics and qualities 
when we compare our maturity with 
our childhood? Even if the changes 
that we admit do take place, may we 
not be hasty in speaking glibly about 
‘‘decay?'’ Do the changes themselves 
really occur, or is it that we mistake 
our own movement for t'aat of the ob- 
jects upon which we jook? As chil- 
dren we become familiar with certain 
primitive human qualities; as we ad- 
vance in life we see these qualities be- 
come more complex; and, observing 
this variation, we are ready to insist 
that the world is undergoing a vast 
change, and that the people of to-day 
differ widely from the people of yester- 
day, But do they? Can we, for ex- 
ample, speak with any degree of as- 
surance of the decay of sentiment or 
the decay of honesty? 

Without a doubt each one of us sees 
more discontented people than he did 
ten, twenty, forty, or whatever the 
number of years ago may be that carry 
him back to his youth. But the reason 
is that in our earlier simplicity we did 
not readily recognize dishonesty unless 
it were of the crude and glaring sort 
that is not general, It is so with senti- 
ment. Childhood is more sentimental, 
in form, than middle-age, and, because 
we see and experience to-day less of 
the fervid intensity of friendship than 
we revelled in when we were boys or 
girls at school, we jump to the easy 
conclusion that the times, instead of 
ourselves and our contemporaries, have 
changed. 

It would be absurd, of course, to say 
that times do not change, and that 
successive generations are not shaped 
in different moulds of formative cir- 
cumstance. A glance of comparison 
from the up-bringing of children twenty 
or thirty years ago to the education of 
children to-day in precisely the same 
class of society will show us that new 
social worlds are being created; and 
human qualities must undergo some 
change in consequence, Still we are 
disinclined to give quarter to the too 
prevalent notion that human nature is 
undergoing fundamental changes, or 
that each succeeding generation is out 
of sympathy with the last. 

Let us take the question of laughter, 
Probably you have often read, or heard 
it said, or have said yourself, that 
laughter is on the down-grade—that it 
is decaying, or has decayed, You have 
implied that the world laughs less than 
it did—that it has grown more serious, 
earnest, melancholy, morose. But is 
not the explanation of this estimate to 
be found in the fact that you happen 
to laugh lees frequently than you did, 
or that your conception of the laugh- 
able has changed ? 

What reason have we for supposing 
that any considerable change has taken 
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place in man’s capacity for merriment 
and laughter? Have we left laughter 
behind us and entered on an age of 
glumness? We should prefer to plead 
that any change which has taken place 
is for the better. It would go hard 
with the man who tried to prove that 
the world is a duller place than it was. 
Naturally laughter, as a form of ex- 
pression, changes with one’s years. 
At firet it merely voices the joy of liv- 
ing, and has its equivalent in the frisk- 
ing of the lamb or the leaping and 
tumbling of the kitten. In early life 
it bears no direct relation to humor, 
The baby laughs when it sees the sun, 
or a lighted candle, or any glittering 
object. It laughs naturally at all sur- 
prises in the midst of its rough-and- 
tumble sport. 

It is not humor, in the ordinary 
sense, that the child enjoys, It is what 
the child would call ‘‘fun,’’ as distinct 
from that which is funny, which pro- 
duces ite wildest and most buisterous 
laughter. But by-and-by we have few 
new emotions—hardly any that we 
have not anticipated, even if we have 
not experienced them—end our laugh- 
ter is no longer provoked by the mere 
joy of living. It has to be fed by a 
new form of surprise which we call 
humor—for, after all, an essential ele- 
ment of humor is surprise, Or, in the 
alternative, it has to be artificially 
stimulated, or renewed from old ex- 
periences—an aftermath of the first 
surprise. We seem, too, to be less 
given to laughter because we have 
learned to curb our exuberance. 

And we do not propose to under- 
estimate the value of laughter. Our 
contention is rather that it is quite as 
prevalent as ever, and more useful, be- 
cause it is fuller-freighted, though less 
emphatic and startling. Both as to 
effect and cause, laughter is to be de- 
sired, As effect, it betokens a gay and 
wholesome mind, untrammelled by 
worries and anxieties; and, as # cause, 
it acts with a medicinal charm upon 
our being, clearing us of spleen, and 
stimulating healthy feeling and right 
views of the world, An hour’s enjoy- 
able laughter now and again carries us 
back towards the simplicity and fresh- 
ness of childhood, 

The wider a man’s outlook becomes 
the more fitted he is to laugh, as well 
as to observe and think. We can, for 
example, imagine one who has emi- 
grated from a village into a provincial 
town, or to a big city, or has extended 
his range of reading, observation, and 
thought proportionately as be has ex- 
tended his journeyings, returning to 
his native village and watching the life 
there afresh at a time when it is most 
charged with humor—say, at the vil- 
lage feast. While it is quite likely that 
he will not be himself so prolific a 
source of spontaneous mirth as he 
might have been had he kept to the 
narrow round of village life, he will 
see and enjoy the humor of the place 
more fully because of his experience; 
he will have more cause for laughter 
than his old-time neighbors, though it 
will be a chastened laughter, sinking 
sometimes into the pathetic. 

The advance of that traveled villager 
in the observation of humor is typical 
of the advance of civilized mankind 
in laughter. We have a _ thousand 
sources of fun which our forefathers 
had not discovered. If we surrender 
some of the amusements which ap- 
peared to them enjoyable, we do so 
because they have ceased to be good 
enough—the children can take them 
over. They are always ready to ap- 
propriate such simple pleasures. Other 
forms of humor await us, if we only 
keep the heart susceptible to merri- 
ment; and so laughter, like music, 
goes on through the ages, growing, in 


the aggregate, in volume, breadth, 


complexity, and quality. 
tl 
Emenson says truly, ‘‘We have a 
great deal more kindness than is ever 
spoken of.’’ But why should this be? 
What sufficient reason can we have for 
restraining the flow of kindness from 
the heart to the lips, and from the lips 
to the heart of another? The sum of 
human happiness is not so great that 
we can fail with impunity to add our 
quota to it. We know that justice 
cannot be complete without generosity ; 
nor can we be just to our fellow-men 
while we withhold from them the sin- 
cere thoughts of our minds and the 
feelings of our hearts which, if uttered, 
would add to their happiness. There 
are, it is true, abundance of thoughts 
and words which it is selfish to utter; 
but there is also a silence which it is 
selfish to keep, and which thoughtful 
kindness will hasten to break. 








To confer a favor or a benefit of any 
kind, whether in helping the poor or 
profiting a friend, or obliging a stranger, 
should be the outcome of one really 
pure and legitimate motive—that of 
doing good to the receiver. If that be 
unmingled with any selt-interested in- 
centives, it is, of iteelf, its own reward, 
and its success will be measured by the 
degree in which the intended good is 
accomplished. This single motive will 
prevent any thought of return, whether 
in the shape of other favors or the less 
tangible reward of gratitude. 





WE have each to do our duty in that 
sphere of -life in which we have been 
placed. Duty only is true; there is no 
true action but in its accomplishment. 
Duty is the end and aim of the high- 
est life. The true pleasure of all is 
that derived from the consciousness of 
its fulfilment. Of all others it is the 
one that is most thoroughly satisfying, 
and the least accompanied by regret 
and disappointment. In the words of 
George Herbert, the consciousness of 
duty performed ‘‘gives us music at 
midnight.’’ 


—_ 


Ir is quite a mistake to think that 
‘culture’ means to paint a little, to 
sing a little, to dance a little, and to 
quote passages from the latest popular 
books. As «a matter of fact culture 
means nothing of the kind. Culture 
means mastery over self, politeness, 
charity, fairness, good temper, good 
conduct. Culture is not a thing to 
make a display of; it is something to 
use so modestly, that people do not 
discover all at once that you have it. 





By continually looking upwards, our 
minds themselves will grow upwards; 
and, as a man, by indulging in habits 
of scorn and contempt for others, is 
sure to descend to the level of what 
he despises, 80 the opposite habits of 
admiration and enthusiastic reverence 
for excellence impart to ourselves a 
portion of the qualities which we ad- 
mire. Here, as in everything else, 
humility is the surest path to exalta- 
tion. 


Every nail dviven faithfully, every 
stone firmly lxid, every detail per- 
formed to the best of our ability, is so 
much done, not only for to-day or to- 
morrow, but for all time—not only for 
our employer or the public around us, 
but also for posterity. 

TRUE success in well-doing of any 
kind largely depends on our singleness 
of aim. We must desire it so much 
for itself that we never pause to in- 
quire whether or not it is to bring hap- 
piness in its wake. 

THERE is no courage but in inno- 
cence, no constancy but in an honest 
cause. And there is no surer indica- 
tion of a weak mind than irresolu- 
tion. 
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Correspondence. 





J. G P.—Candle power the expression 
#0 much ased nowadays as a unit of light, 
signifies the amount of light produced by a 
sperm candle one-sixth of a pound in weight, 
burning at the rate of 120 grains an hour. 


G. H. H.—The creoles are not “mulat- 
toes.” They are descendants of the original 
French settiers of Louisiana. Semetimes 
there is an admixture of Spanish blood. The 
word creole simply means native. Creole 
horses and creole cows are spoken of quite as 
often as other creoles. 

L. L. D.—The Mountain was a name 
given to the Jacobvin majority in the National 
Convention of France at the time of the 
French Revolution from their occupying the 
highest benches. Evissot first used it in the 
Constitational Assembly, in contrasting the 
Jacobins with the Aristocrats. The ex pres- 
sion is still in use on the Continent of Europe, 
as applied to the catreme radicals, or “the 
left.” 

M. L.—The use of amulets or charms 
is no longer common, although some persons 
still wearthem. In ancient times they were 
generally worn. The caul is still worn as an 
amulet by seafar' ag people, who belleve that 
a child's cau! will preserve a ship and crew 
from being lost at sea. Sailors, however, are 
véry superstitious and imaginative owing to 
their peculiar life and surroundings. 


May.—Betore Queen Victoria married 
Prince Albert, her full name was Alex- 
andrina Victoria D'Este Gueiph, but after 
that event the surname (if such names are 
really applicable to Royalty, which most 
authorities deny) of Her Majesty and tamily 
became that of the Prince Consort. The tamily 
name of the House of Saxony is Wetitin, and 
therefore the Queen’s plain name would, 
under ordinary circumstances, be Wettin. 


SwaLLow.—The word temperance does - 
not at allinvolve total abstinence from 
aicoholic liquors, It was one of the four car- 
dinai virtues among the Romans answering, 
perhaps, to our own “moderation” meaning 
that the person who possessed it had suf- 
ficient control over himself to regulate and 
moderate his desires. Its use by teetotalers 
probably arose from their opinion thatin the 
use or abuse of alcohol there is no medium, 
but that the only possible moderation is to 
abetain altogether. 


8S. T. W.—The act of sigbing is nothing 
more than a very long-drawn inspiration, in 
which a larger quantity of air than usual is 
made to enter the lungs. This is continually 
taking place to a moderate degree, and par- 
ticularly occurs when the attention is re- 
leased, after having been fixed upon an ob- 
ject which has strongly excited it, and which 
has prevented our teeling the insufficiency ot 
the ordinary movements of respiration. 
HMenee this action ts a simple result of 
deficient aeration; while in other cases, as is 
universally known, it is excited by a de- 
pressed state of the feelings. 


ReADER.—There are several pigmy 
races varying little in size, and ranging from 
3)4 feet to 4}¢ feet in height. Among others 
are the Itas of the Philippines, the Andaman 
Islanders, and the Akkas of Central Atrica, 
Of the African dwarf races, most of them 
average ifeetlinch. Dr Parke, who in 1886 
discovered the Batwa, gives their average 
height as 4 teet 3 inches, but places them in- 
tellectually above the Nubian negro. These 
races are regarded by some anthropologists 
as survivors of a race that may have once 
occupied a much wider region, extending, it 
is suggested, over India, North Africa, the 
Pyrenees, Switzerland, and Central Amerien. 


L. R.—In the United States there are 
comparatively few stone bridges of great size. 
Perhaps the best is the High Bridge of the 
Croton aqueduct, over the Harlem River at 
New York. Its length is 1,460 teet. One of 
the most remarkable modern bridges is that 
at Havre de Grace, over the Susquehanna 
River. It is 8,271 feet long, divided into 
twelve spans, resting upon granite piers. 
Suspension bridges are of very remote 
origin. They may be traced back to the year 
65. One was formed of chains, supporting a 
roadway of plank resting directly upon them 
length 380 feet. 

D. 8. 8.—Lobelia is a genus of plants 
named in honor of Matthias Lobel, a Fiemish 
botanist. He emigrated to England, super- 
intended for years a garden of medicinal 
plants, and ultimately became physician and 
botanist to James |. The genus lobelia isa 
large one, and is well represented in tropical 
and sub-tropical countries. About filteen 
species are found tn the United States east of 
the Mississippi River. The Indian tobacco 
is the most noted of American lobelies, on 
account of ita medicinal activity. It is said 
to have been used by the American abori- 
gines, and was for a time extensively em 
ployed by the so-called Thomsonian or 
botanic practitioners. It was used, speci 
fically, a8 an emetic ex pectorant. 


J, C. F.—All the “queer words” you 
mention (except selenography) come from 
the Greek word seismos, which means an 
earthquake. The “seismic area” means the 
tract on the earth's surface within which the 
shock of an earthquake is telt. A selamo 
meter, or a seismoscope, is an instrument for 
measuring the duration and force of an 
earthquake. Selenography is a deseription 
of the surface of the moon as geography is a 
description of the surface of the earth. 
Hence the statement you quote, that “seis- 
mology is undeubtedly closely allied with 
selengraphy,’ means that earthquakes are in 
some way connected with or affected by the 
moon-an idea, by the way, which is not 
generally favored by scientific men. 
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OURS EVERMOKE. 


BY G. L. & 





Our fairest fancies fade away 
Like mists before the sun; 

rhe friends we loved in Youth's bright day 
Have altered one by one; 

Our pleasures are but brief and few 
A while and they are fled; 

And naught is ours unchanged and true 
Except the faithful dead. 


The children leave us, and no trace 
Is left of that bright band; 
But in each vacant cheerless place 
Tired men and women stand; 
Yet still some little ones are ours 
That keep the emile we know— 
The smile we hid neath pure white flowers 
One dark day long ago. 


They grow not older with the years 
That rob us in their flight; 

Their eyes are still undim med by tears, 
Their laugh is sweet and light; 

They come to us, when sad and lone, 
And linger by our side 

With childish prattie, all our own, 
As on the day they died. 


Some cruel day may see us mourn, 
Our dearest bopes o’erthrown— 
May see the heart to others turn 
We tancied ours alone; 
Our rarest treasures Life may steal 
And ne'er again restore, 
But the dead hearts are true and ileal, 
And changeless evermore! 
- re te 


But Once. 


BY. L. J. 





was within easy reach ot the greatest 

city in the world. Green fields sur- 
rounded it. Leaty trees shut it away 
from noise and dust. 

Within the white gates there was quiet- 
ness, broken only by the murmur of 
pleasant voices and the ripple of gay 
young laughter, It was a pleasant 
party, although not a very large one. 
Not more than fitty people were gathered 
together upon the sloping sward and the 
level tennis-ground, and they appeared 
to be enjoying themselves. 

Upon the terrace, bright with summer 
flowers, which stretched in front of the 
house, two persons were standing slightly 
apart from the rest, not taking much 
interest in the groups below, but talking 
earnestly—a fair young girl and a man. 


The girl was singularly gracetul; while 
the man was well advanced in middie 


life, but erect and well-preserved, look- 
ing every inch the veteran soldier. 

“My dear child,” he was saying, “have 
I not told you I wish the matter may 
turn out as well as heart can desire? 
What more do you want me to say?” 

“But you evidently think he is having 
the best of the bargain,’’ she returned, 
with a slight contraction of her delicate 
brows. 

“J repeat that I think him most fortu- 
nate.” 

“That is not an answer!” she cried, 
the shadow deepening on her brow, 
“You cannot imagine how I have longed 
to hear your real opinion of my engage- 
ment; and now, since you refuse to give 
it, no wonder I feel ruffled,” 

“Then heaven and earth are coming 
together!” the old man said gaily, “Why, 
child I never saw you rufiled in your 
lite!” 

“T can be in a temper sometimes,” she 
replied with a slight laugh, which was 
not all spontaneous. “But, oh’’—and 
she iooked appealingly into his eyes- 
“if you think he would not have ap- 
proved of—ot this.” 

The old man drew her slim hand within 


s was hard to believe that Riverslea 


his arm. 

“Indeed, Leeta,” he said tenderly, “3 
cannot possibly tell. Your dear tather 
would have been exceedingly hard to 
please as regarded the person to whom 
he committed the sate-keeping of his 
only child and her fortune.” 

“My tortune!” she echoed bitterly. 
“You did right to add that.” 

“There, now! he ecried—"‘I have 
offended you! Whatan old dufferlam! 
But even an old duffer can have your 
best interests at heart. Won't you give 
me credit for that, my child?” 

“You know 1 do,” she answered. 
“But—I'm atraid you dislike—F red.” 

“My dear, beyond his appearance I 
know absolutely nothing about him. He 
is a deucedly good-looking fellow, and— 
Hallo—I didn’t know Diamond was a 
friend of yours!” 

“Who?” she inquired, in some sur- 
prise. 

“Why, Louis Diamond, son of my old 
pal, Tom Diamond, who was with me in 
the war, ages belore you were born!” 
cried General Stewart, as two young men 
advanced towards them along the ter- 
race. 
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They were both handsome, well-set-up 
young men, of a distinctly military type. 
One was dark-haired, with languid, 
deep-lidded black eyes, a pale face, and 
long drooping moustache, The other was 
brighter, keener, more alert, and his 
quick gray eyes had a pleasant expres- 
s10n, 

“I took the opportunity of bringing 
my friend, Captain Diamond, aleng with 
me,” the dark-eyed man said, in a 
slightly drawling voice. “He has just 
told me he has the advantage of me in 
knowing General Stewart.” 

“Why, of course he has,” the old man 
cried joyously. “My dear boy, the first 
time I saw you you were in petticoats! 
How like your father you bave grown!” 

“Tam glad you think so, sir.* I be- 
lieve the last time I had the pleasure ot 
seeing you was when I first went to Sand- 
hurst.”’ 

“True, true! Leeta, this is the son of 
the oldest friend I have on earth. His 
father saved my lite. If this young: ter 
is halt as good as his father, he'll b> a 
deuced sight better than most of us,” 

“T teel very grateful to Captain May 
for bringing you to see me,” Leeta said, 
with a radiant smile. 

A few moments alterwards the en- 
gaged lovers strolled away towards the 
tall row of lime trees overhanging the 
river and the lower end of the lawn. 
General Stewart followed them a little re- 
gretiully with his eyes, 

“May has told me of his engagement, 
sir,” Diamond said. “He is a very tortu- 
nate man.” 

“She is asplendid girl! That tellow is 
in luck,” the old man said. 

“I assure you he himself thinks so,” 
Diamond returned earnestly. 

“Well, well,” the General said testily, 
“let's hope he’ll prove worthy ot her, It 
seems queer, but I can’t take at all 
kindly to the thoughts of the marriage. 
Had I been at home when the thing be- 
gan, I'd have set my tace against it. It’s 
too late now. I'll take good care how- 
ever, that she has her bit of money tied 
up pretty tight. She shan’t make a tool 
ot herself it I can help it. My co- 
guardian there, that old ape—I beg your 
pardon, Lady Primrose—she’d have let 
them marry without settlements at all, 
She didn’t know the kind of man poor 
Forde was, Trust him to leave his 
daughter to be preyed upon by the 
first impecunious fortune-hunter that 

” 


“Tam sure you will find Fred May 
satisfactory in every respect,” 

“T hope so,” the other returned, 
“Seems queer, though, my having such 
doubts, Here’s my wite; I don’t think 
you have ever met.” 

Young Diamond tound the bright 
pleasant lady, who was many years 
younger than her husband, so agreeable 
that he spent most of the afternoon by 
her side. 

The lovers wandered away, and, when 
out of sight, May put his arm around 
the girl’s slim waist and drew her to his 
side. 

“You look as if something had an- 
noyed you,” she said tenderly. 

“T am annoyed—and with good rea- 
son,” he answered, “That precious Col- 
onc! ot mine has retused to give me 
leave td 

“Oh, Fred! Then you will not be able 
to meet me at the Freers’ to-night?” she 
cried, a shadow of keen disappointment 
talling upon her fair face, 

“No,” he said. “I must get back to 
camp.” 

“Then I'll write to Lady Freer and tell 
her not to expect me,”’ 

“Nonsense! Why should you not go 
and enjoy yourself, darling?” 

“Enjoy myself,and you not there!" 
she whispered reproachfully. 

“Why not? There are other men in 
the world,” and he laughed. 

“None other for me,’ she answered. 
“Rut I forgot—I must go, because I 
promised to bring Rose Vane, who has 
not many pleasures in her life.” 

“Rose Vane?” he said. “IT did not 
think you and she were such friends,” 

“We are not what you might call very 
dear triends, but I think she is to be 
pitied, She has an unhappy home.” 

“A fair share ot itis of her own mak- 
ing,” he replied, pulling his long mous- 
tache, 

“Don’tsay a word against her, sir!’ 
Leeta cried, gaily. “Last year you were 
very fond ot dancing with her.” 

* Was 1?” he questioned abstractedly, 
“TI forget.” 

“And doubtless soidoes she,”’ Leeta re- 
torted with a light laugh. “But, Fred, I 
must bot neglect my guests,” 

“Oh, bother your guests! Let Lady 
Primrose entertain them, Come down 
to the riverside with me—to our tavor- 
ite seat. They won’t expect you back.” 


Then putting her hand into his, to- 
gether they descended the slope to the 
edge of the bright running water. 

When they returned Leeta went to the 
side of a showy well-dressed woman 
who was sitting in state under the 
shadow of a huge Japanese umbrella, set 
up atone end of the tennis court, Cap- 
tain May strolled carelessly in another 
direction, 

A small golden-haired girl, with thin 
restless lips and glittering dark eyes, 
was standing in the centre of a laughing 
group of young men. Her eyes bright- 
ened as May approached her. 

**See the Conquering Hero comes!" 
she cried. “Please tell us how soon 
you are to beeome monarch of all you 
survey.” 

“Does the all I survey inelude you?” 
he drawled. 

“No,” she said, laughing and blushing. 
“Lam no one’s subject. I am as free as 
air. But, seriously, are we to congratu- 
late your” 

“I suppose so,” he answered, “Miss 
Vane, | have been sent to ask it you will 
have some tea.” 

She cast a swilt searching glance at 
him. 

“Thank you”—and her voice was very 
hard as she spoke—“I am not inclined 
jor any just now.” 

“But you will come?” he said, stand- 
ing close by her side, 

She wavered tor a moment, then, as if 
she could not resist his will, went with 
him towards the house, 

Tea was set out in the wide cool hall, 
but May led his companion to the con- 
servatory beyond, ‘The girl was the first 
to speak. 

“So you are really engaged to—her?”’ 
she said, in a hard, constrained voice, 

“Tam,” 

*You are a fortunate man,” 

“They tell me so,”’ 

“Was it to give me this information 
that you brought me here?” 

“No—not quite.”’ 

“For what other reason, then?” She 
was very pale, and her brow contracted 
as she spoke, 

“IT had no particular reason, Rose, only 
I wanted to havea little talk with you 
on the old lines, 

“The old lines are broken up—there is 
no more traffic in that direction,” 

She was standing inside the doorway, 
with her tace turned trom him. He ad- 
vanced a step nearer, 

“Would you like to know how all this 
came about, Rose?” he asked. 

“History repeats itself, I can under- 
stand,” she replied, still keeping her face 
averted, 

“Lallowed myself to be atiracted by 
her.” The man's voice was exquisitely 
modulated. Few women could resist 
its influence. “Was it very strange or 
wrong ?’’ 

“Not from your point of view.” 

“She made me notice her. I could not 
help myselt.” 

“That’s an old story with you,’ she 
said bitterly, “It is not new to me,” 
She took a step farther into the conserva- 
tory. “And she has a fortune,” she 
added with a hard laugh. 

“Can't you let me speak?” he said, 
but not angrily. Her bitterness was 
very pleasant to his vanity—and then he 
had an object to accomplish, “Perhaps, 
if you had let me speak out last year, it 
might have saved us both pain,” 

“Pain?” sheexclaimed, “Whospeaks 
of pain? Nott?” 

“Again I ask for a patient hearing, 
Rose. Surely | deserve it.” 

“What do you deserve trom me?’ 
She struck ata tall searlet goranium and 
broke off a cluster of its brilliant blooms. 
“Phere,” she cried—"I have done enough 
mischief for one day. I am off before I 
do more,” 

Stretching his arm across the doorway 
he b_sred her passage. 

“Kose, you must hear me! Vor my 
own justification you shall hear me! 
tose, she sent a inessage to me by her 
aunt, saying that she liked me, Now, 
whatdo you say?’ 

“That it was very unlike Leeta, and 
that | disbelieve every word you say!” 
the girl answered, with Hashing eyes, 
looking him tall in the face. 

“Ask Lady Primrose,” he said 

“I will not ask anyone,” she returned, 
“Let me pass; Ido not want to be seen 
speaking to you. Are you going to Lady 
Kreer's?” 

“Lam not. I must return to camp” 

“Ah!” she said, with a curl of her thin 
lip. “Are the golden chains beginning 
to gall already?” 

“You are a witch,” he said, endeayor- 
ing to take her band; but she prevented 
him, 

“Did I not tell you that the old lines 
were broken up?” she said, 
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“You are impracticable,” he whisper- 
ed. “Rose, you will not try to injure me 
with Leeta ?” 

She looked at him with pain unutter- 
able in her white, drawn tace, 

“So that is the conclusion of the whole 
matter!’ she said, in a breathless whis- 
per. “I thought as much,” 

“But you will not?” 

“I promise nothing!’ she cried, and 
darted past him into the garden, 

He looked atter her with a faint smile, 

“She is sate to say nothing, if only tor 
her own sake,” he said, and went to meet 
his betrothed. 

. « . . o 7 

“You are a fortunate fellow,” Diamond 
said, as the two young men were return. 
ing to town, 

“Think so? She is a fine.looking girl, 
and has a tidy bit of money. T am do- 
ing a good stroke of business’’—and May 
lit a cigarette, 

“She has the makings of a noble 
woman!” Diamond said enthusiasti- 
cally. 

“'Pon my word, I think you are a bit 
smitten!” drawled the other. “No use 
trying to poach, old fellow; it’s too 
late.” 

“What nonsense you talk ! Diamond 
replied sharply. “You torget that even 
if I had the wish to behave like a scoun- 
drel—which I haven't--I sha’n’t have the 
chance, I'm away to-morrow,” 

“So you are, By-the-way, ldon’toivy 
you. It will be all over when you get 
back; then you may see ‘Benedict, the 
married man,’"” 

“Miss Forde is an orphan?” 

“Yes; she isin the blessed position of 
being an unencumbered heiress,” 

“Is the old lady who presides at 
Riversiea no relation ?” 

“IT wish Lady Primrose heard you!” 
May said, laughing, “Why, man, she 
considers berselt In the bloom of youth 
and beauty!” 

“Whata fool she must be, But is she 
no relation?” 

“Only an aunt by marriage. Leeta ta 
delighttully tree trom all control. There 
will not be any awkward tuss about 
settioments.” 

“Are you quite sure?” 

“Ot course Tam! She is of age; and 
alter all, there was only Lady Prim- 
rose to deal with, She was easily 
aquared,” 

“Lthink you will find you bave been 
misled,” 

Captain May turned upon him sharply. 

“What-—”’ he began, but checked the 
words upon his lips, ‘My dear fellow,” 
he went on, in his ordinary languid tone, 
“what can you know about the matter? 
You never saw Miss Forde before.” 

“IT think you will find that General 
Stuart has a voice in the business,’ 

“What-that old sentry-box who ap- 
peared upon the scene to-day, Oh, non- 
sense!” 

“I think, if you inquire, you will not 
find it nonsense,” Diamond said, 

“Did he tell you he was coucerned in 
ir” 

“*You--he did tell me so," 

“And he mentioned money matters?” 

“You, Ithink you had better concil- 
jate him. You may find that things are 
not 80 smnooth as you imagine, Stewart 
will be a tough customer,” 

May did not reply, but sat looking out 
ot the window, while Diamond buried 
his face in an evening paper. 

When they reached the station Captain 
May hurried of to a telegraph oftice, 
The message he dispatched ran thus: 

“He my friend for once, Vind out, tor 
old sakes’ sake, what General has to aay 
to L. Tony,” 

* *. * * ” . 

Jeeta Forde looked very lovely as she 
stood betore the mirror, ready for the 
dance, 

“Dear, tussy old guardy,” she was 
murmuring to hervelt, “How littie you 
understand VKred! Tie up my money? 
Well, what diflerenee can it make to 
either of us? We do not love each other 
because there are some thousands lying 
in the bank to my eredit, My lover 
loves ine-—me, not Kiversien and so much 
hard cash!" 

ler reflection smiled back at her as 
she stood examining her dress with 
critical eyes, She telt a certain satin. 
faction in her beauty, and she was very 
happy. Hivherto lite had been, with the 
bright exception of three brief years, 
just a little lonely to the young heiress, 
Born in India, she bad been sent home in 
infaney to live amongst strangers, a sad- 
eyed little maiden, who never knew a 
mother's love, tor Mra, Forde had not 
survived her daughter's birth, She had 
a pitiful childhood; but the sunshine 
came when her tather, succeeding to the 
title and estates of his tamily, returned 
home and took her to live with him. 
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She had been very bappy then—s0 
happy that now, with ber lover st her 
feet, she looked back with e sweet regret 
to the days spent at ber father’s knee, 
For Sir Henry Forde had died just when 
che most needed bis care. At eighteen 
abe was on orphan—besutifal, clever, 
and rich, only a little spoiled and reckless 
of the world’s opinion, 

The title and estates passed vo a distant 
branch of the family; but her father’s 
foresight bed endowed her amply—so 
amply that, being in s small way # prize 
in the matrimonial market, Sir Henry 
chose two of the best men he knew to 
fill the important post of guardians to bis 
darling. On6 was tbe brother of his dead 
wife, the other an old friend and brother. 
cfcer, who had been bis chosen comrade 
in more than one campaign, 

Shortly afier Bir Henry Forde’s death 
Sir John Primrose made # very unwise 
marriage, The lady was neither rich nor 
young—only @ vein empty-hesded wo- 
man, who, before ber first marriage, had 
made some fleeting im pression upon bim., 
He never discovered the mistake be had 
made, for in little over a year after the 
wedding he bad died suddenly, still be- 
lieving in her, 

Leeta Forde bad now reached woman’s 
estate; and who could have found fault 
with her when, in the absense of her 
surviving guardian, she chose her uncie’s 
widow as her companion and chaperon, 
The choice bowever proved an unfor- 
tunate one, for the fooliah woman turned 
out to be about one of the worst possible 
guides for a lovely impulsive girl. 

Riversioa became the haunt of every 
impesunious foriune-bunter who could 
manage to obtain an introduction to the 
elderly belie presiding there. But Leeia’s 
intoitive sense of what was true and 
pure kept her safe, Suitor after suitor 
came and went, but the prize remained 
unwon, 

Then the heiress met ber fate at Hen- 
ley, in the shape of Alfred May, He was 
paying stiention to another girl at the 
time, and therefore did not display the 
usual precipitation through which more 
worthy men bad spoiled their chances of 
#U006se, 

He took matters coolly, and, as his 
fancy for the other girl waned managed 
to steer bis course so well that he won 
the confidence of the heiress without any 
abrupt fracture of bis relationships else. 
where. 

Very dexterousiy he secured Lady 
Primrose’s favor, and learned from her 
all there was to tell about Leeta’s for- 
tune, Consequently matters ran exceed- 
fogly smooth, 

And Leeta loved bim, Gifted by na- 
ture with an unusual share of good 
looks, he had slso about him a singular 
attractiveness which even those who 
knew bis failing® could not resist, 

To the ardent imaginative girl he ap- 

asa hero or a demi.god, Shegave 
him her whole heart, trusting him all in 
all, 

She was descending the wide stairs, 
with the tender smile upon her lips 
whict, bappy thongbts had left there, 
when a tiny note was put into her band, 
Itian— 


“Dearest Leeta— Forgive me for ‘orying 
off’ at the last moment, A dreadful at- 
tack of neuralgia came on just as I 
reached home, I could not think of ven- 
turing oot while it lasts, Please say 
something pretty for me to Lady Freer, 

“Yours in torture, "Ross," 


Leeta felt provoked, it was on Rose 
Vane's acoount she had determined to go 
to thie ball, and to be thus thrown over 
at the last moment was something more 
than annoying, Moreover, Lady Freer 
had not invited her chaperon bat then, 
as the hostess was an old friend of her 
father’s, there was no impropriety in bis 
daughter's going to toe dance alone, 

It was past eleven when she reached 
Lady Freer’s, end the rooms were well 
flied when she made her way to her 
hostess’ side, 

“Ob, Lady Freer,” sbe oried, “lam all 
alone! Wiil you allow me to take shelter 
under your wing?” 

“Oertainly, my dear,” the kindly wo- 
-man replied; “but you will not be very 
long there. Half the men in the room 
are wild to dance with you, Here's Mr, 
Diamond for one!” 

And Lady Freer was right. Leeta did 
not lack partners; but she enjoyed the 
three or four dances which she bad with 
he: lover's friend more than all the rest, 
Diamond wae faithful to bis friend, He 
bad much to say for the absent one; and 
the gir! listened to bim with a soft 

dreamy expression in her eyes which 
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imparted an infinite charm to ber beauty, 

It wae « stccessfal party; but, just as 
the dawn came creeping up the sky, 6 
sharp thunder-storm came on, and ior- 
rents of rain began to fall, Leeta’s car- 
riage was at the door, and she stood in 
the bal! with her last partner, Louis Dia- 
mond, while outside the rain poured 
down in a deluge. 

“Surely you are not thinking of walk- 
ing bome?’’ she said, as he led her to the 
dainty brougbam. 

“I see nothing else for it,” he an- 
swered laughingly. “All the cabe have 
vanished, But, afterall, I haven’t far to 
g°, and I she’n’t melt.” 

“If I em going in your direction I 
could belp you,” she said. 

“] am staying in Kensington,” he re- 
tarned, while bis heart began to throb 
wildly, 

“I drive through the High Street!’ she 
cried gaily. “Jumpin! I can leave you 
near home,” 

The temptation was great, He did not 
pause to consider; he never thought of 
conseg uences, 

“I start away to day on a journey,” he 
said vaguely, “Who knows when we 
sball meet again ?’’—and he took bis place 
by ber side, 

a * « * * « 

In bis quarters at the camp Alfred May 

sat and reflected over a letter, 


“You ask me to be your friend,” it be- 
gen abruptly. “You men expect mira- 
cles, Do you think we womer have no 
hearts to feel, no passions to soothe, no 
memories to fill our soule with burning 
pain? Have you forgotten that only a 
short year ago you were my lover, al- 
though you were sufficiently cautious to 
avold the use of the word itself, even 
while you were doing all 4 man could do 
to make me believe you loved me? 

“Now you coolly request me to be your 
friend, You ask mé, for old sakes’ sake, 
to find out if the wealth for which you 
forsook me will fall into your bands 
when the person who must be taken 
slong with it becomes your wife, 

“No—it won't! Every cent is strictly 
tied np; and a man who makes no secret 
of his dislike and mistrust of you has 
things pretty much in his own bands. 
You will have the enjoyment of a fine 
income, but not one dollar of ready 


money, 

“You might trive to raise the sum 
you inquire, buf the man you have to 
deal with bas already acknowledged his 
suspicions of your good faith, I have 
bad considerable tronbie to find out all 
thie; but I neither flinched nor failed 
until I had discovered all you cared to 
know, 

“You will have a life interest in the 
big fortane—nothing more, I happen to 
know tbat this will nut suit your plans, 
Those troublesome porsons in the city 
must be watisfied, This is not the way to 
do it, Bot oan you back out with nonor? 
I am only a poor forsaken girl, yet I 
might find a way to help you—that is, 
supposing you want help, Be frank with 
mo, if itis possible for you to be frank 
with any one, and we shall see,” 


Thus abruptly the missive began and 
ended, May read it over carefully more 
than once, then be tore it into atoms and 
flang it away. 

“So ends that golden dream !"’ he mut- 
tered, “Iam glad I found out betore ii 
waa too late.” A heavy cloud gathered 
upon bis brow, and his lips twitched 
curiously under his carefully-trimmed 
moustache, ‘The old fool! Was she her- 
self deceived, or did she want to trap 
me? I could have managed her; but 
that old fellow——- No—there would be 
no chance of humbugging him, 

“Then Leeta—could i depend upon 
her? if it were Rose, she would be 
ready to stick to me through thick and 
thin, She is devoted to me, poor little 
sonit The very way abe fights me 
proves that, Bat Leeta thinks far too 
much of herself, Oan I back out with 
honor? We'll see. Poor wee Rose—I 
did go a little too far with her! But 
she’s rare fun, and she cannot deny that 
ashe met me hali way.”’ 

He spent two hours over a couple of 
letters which the same postman the next 
day delivered at two houses not five hun- 
dred yards apart. 

At the same hour Louis Diamond was 
sitting in a dingy rallway-car, sweeping 
through a mist of rain on hie way to join 
his regiment far away. lt was a miser. 
able morning, and the dismal scenery 
through which the train rattied on ite way 
looked wretched and forlorn, He was 
not in the bappiest frame of mind, A 
new element had crept into bis life, trans- 


forming it, filing it with new meanings 
and aspirations to which he bad hitherto 
been a stranger, 

A pair of earnest eyes, a rose lipped 
mouth fullof tenderness, a voice soft and 
sweet, a graceful form sested by his side 
in the chili duek of a stormy morning— 
was bis life to be henceforth haunted by 
the memory of these things? 

Was he to become, even in thought, a 
traitor to the man whom be called friend ? 
Yet could he help himself? How sweet 
she was! What quaint frankness there 
was about ber despite her stateliness! 
How could be choose out think of her? 

” 7 * « . * 

Eariy in the New Year Captain Dia- 
mond was recalled to join the battalion 
of bis regiment, which was quartered 
within easy reach of the city. During 
the past months he had beard nothing 
of the woman whose face had baunted 
him and whose memory was never ab- 
sent from him since the July morning 
when she bad sat by his side and made 
him talk to her of the man she loved, 
Now she wes out of resch for ever—a 
married woman, the wife of bis friend. 

He was standing in the smoking-room 
of his club, A cruel east-wind swept 
past the wide windows, and the pave- 
ments were sticky with black mud; but 
it was “town,” and the young man’s 
heart rejoiced, 

“Hallo! Welcome back !’ 

Tho speaker was a brother-officer, an 
old acquaintance who was ‘‘well up” in 
all the gossip of the clubs and aiso of 
the eircle to which they both belonged, 

“You would wish me joy of my re- 
torn to clvilization if you but knew al!,”’ 
Diamond replied, shaking hands with 
bis friend, “You could form no idea of 
how fer behind everything is on the 
other side of the Channel unless you 
were there for balf a year, as I have 
been, 1 feel as much out of it as if I had 
been in Lapland,” 

‘Poor fellow! Let us have a good gos- 
sip. I bave been in town off and on for 
the iast four months, and I flatter my- 
self I’m pretty well posted upon things 
in general,”’ 

Diamond let him talk “shop’’ for a bit, 
and then, in the most natural way in the 
world, led the conversation round to the 
topic nearest to his heart. 
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The man stared at bim. 

“May isn’t married,”’ he said, 

On hearing this a swift thrill of joy 
ran through Diamond’s veins, 

‘He was engaged to a girl with a lot of 
money when I last saw him. Did the 
relatives break off the match?” he asked, 

“Well, you have peen at the back of 
the world with a vengeance!" the other 
responded, ‘The whole affair went to 
smash six months ago. May is in India, 
It wasn’t his fault, He couldn’t well 
marry a girl who was ‘cut’ by every one, 
you know.” 

“Do you mean to say the lady in 
question did something which caused a 
scandal? 1 don’t understand you.” 

“Well, after all, there was not so very 
much to make a fuss over. Lots of 
women do far worse, and no one says a 
word, But then she was a girl who set 
public opinion at defiance, and who did 
things in a bigh-handet way, which set 
other women talking. I don’t wonder 
in the least at May’s cutting up rough 
about the business, I’m an easy-going 
enough chap myself, but i’m hanged if 
I'd have stood it! I wouldn’t have gone 
so far and lost a charming gizl and a 
tidy income by it, but I'd have made a 
row.” 

“Go on,” said Diamond; “you can’t 
imagine how interested I am!” 

“Are you? It’s all such old news now 
that 1 almoat forget the beginning of the 
affair. Oh, you Know he was angaged to 
this heiress, Thought he had it al! bis 
own way. No bother at all over settle. 
ments and ali that—told me so himself 
in this very room. I knew that he was 
deuced hard up—that he bad dropped a 
great deal more then he could afford at 
Kewpton for one thipg—and there were 
other things too, 

“] heara—but it was only a ramor— 
that there was an old guardian who 
turned up unexpectedly, and who made 
a very considerable change in the aspect 
of eflairs—that, in fact, Master Fred did 
not find things as smooth as he expected. 
Be that as it may, just then tongues be- 
gan to wag rather freely, and awkward 
things were said, I didn’t believe the 
half the them; but it appears that the 
lady went to a big ball without a chep- 
erone, danced all night witha man she 
met but once, and’’—the speaker lowered 
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his voice—“sctually took bim home in 
her carriage!" 

Diamond’s brain absolutely reeled. 

“Can you wonder that May was farious 
when the story reached him?” the 
speaker went on. “He dashed up to 
town and demanded an explanation; but 
she wouldn’t give it; she is as proud as 
Lacifer, and she bas atemper. May said 
she flew at bim like a tiger—stuck to it 
that she had done nothing wrong, and 
wouldn’t tell who tho man was, Then 
the engagement was broken off; May 
posed as an injured lover and went 
abroad, 

“I beard the other day that he was 
leaving the service and coming home. I 
don’t think it likely, You'll meet people 
who will tell you that the whole thing 
was a putup business, and that May 
wanted an excuse to cry off as soon as he 
found there was no ready money forth- 
coming. 1 can’t say whether it’s the 
truth or not; I know he was uncommonly 
bard up.” 

“Where is the lady now?’ Diamond 
asked, controlling his voice, 

“At Riversilea, of course, Old Stewart 
and bis wife are living with her. They 
tarned that old fool lady Primrose adrift. 
A Jolly good riddance too! Miss Forde 
bas dropped out of society, I must say 
it is her own doing. She carries a high 
head, and won’t know any one who was 
cool to her when the story was ringing 
ail over the pleco, I think she’s right; I 
always thought there was spite at the 
bottom of the whole business.” 

Captain Diamond gave utterance to a 
atrong word or two, 

“Hallo,” cried the other—“you take it 
hotly! Are you in it, old boy?” 

“I am the man she met but once,” he 
said, “If any one has a word to say 
against the lady, let him say it to me!” 

7. * * * om - 

The icy wind was sweeping the de- 
solate road as Diamond walked rapidly 
from the railway-station to Riversiea, 
He was giving way to an irresistidle im- 
pulse, He had nt waited to think out 
the proprieties of the case; he feit there 
was one thing to be done, and that with- 
out delay. 

He must see her, and see General 
Stewart too, and tell him—— He scarcely 
knew what ne meant to tell bis father’s 

” Bea met to shone ! for the 
must speak; only he Fay 
make ste to all the world that he was 
the champion of this noble girl whom 
he bad inadvertently wronged. 

There were no flowers upon the ter- 
races around the beautiful house. In 
the fading light of the gray winter even- 
ing the ground looked desolate and for- 
lorn; through the leafless lime-trees at 
the farther end of the lawn a white mist 
was creeping up from the river and blur- 
ring the view beyond, 

Across the upper terrace, where he 
had first seen her standing in all the 
pride of her fair young beauty and her 
bappy love, fell a stream of warm light 
trom the window of the drawing-room. 

His heart throbbed painfully as he ap- 
proached the door. After all, what right 
had be to intrade upon her self-chosen 
seclusion—he whom she had met but 
once, he to whom she owed the slight 
foundation of the scandal which had 
clouded her life? 

With his band upon the bell, he balf 
hesitated to ring it. Would it not be 
wiser to turn back and write to her 
guardian the true account of the matter? 

While passing irresolutely the door 
flew open, and the voice which had 
haunted hie memory for many a day 
cried gaily— 

“We beard you, you dear old thing! 
Come in; you must be quite frozen!” 
Then came a stified ory. She staggered 
back into the ball. “You,” she taitered 
—“you + had 

‘Miss Forde’’—he stepped across the 
threshold and seized her hand—“]—I 
bave been away.” 

“Why, it’s Captain Diamond!” cried a 
pleasant voice, 

He let fall her hand and turned and 
saw Mrs, Stewart, who came forward 
from the open door of the drawiug-room. 

“We thought it was my husband,” she 
said, ‘“Leeta always goes to meet him.” 

“Is General Stewart not at home?’ he 
stammered. “I—have some business 
with him—I came to see him.” 

“He will be back directly: we expect 
him every moment,” said the smiling 
lady. ‘“Leeta, will you ordertea? What 
a wretched evening it is! And so you 
have been on the other side ?”’ 

Captain Diamond managed to say some- 
thing, and they contrived to carry on a 
desultory conversation; but they were 
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evidently ill-atease, Between two of 
them a sea of memories was surging. 
Leeta avoided the young man's eyes, 
and he shrank from addressing her, 
while Mra, Stewart talked at random; 
bat Diamond felt as if the worst were 
over when a loud cheery peal rang 
through the hall. 

“Here is my husband!’ oried the eider 
lady, with a smile, 

“No one to open the door—no one to 
bid me welcome! You bad pair! Eb? 
Why—what it’s Louis Diamond! Did 
you drop from the clouds, young man?’ 
—and General Stewart shook the young 
fellow warmly by the hand. 

“J come from the land of clouds, sir,’’ 
said Louis. “I have been abroad for 
the last six months,”’ 

“Abroad? So that’s where you have 
been hiding? Well, row that you are 
here, you are not to ran away; I bave a 
dozen things to say to you. You'll stay 
for dinner? Ob, bother your cicthes! 
The young women will excuse you for 
this once—won’t you, girls?” 

Diamond made some feeble demur; 
but the General was determined to keep 
him, and ere long he found himeelf in 
the cosy snuggery which was known to 
the household as “the General's study.’’ 

Bat, now that he was alone with the 
old man—now that there was nothing to 
prevent bim from speaking freely—he 
felt as if he could not refer to the subject 
that was ocoupying his mind. 

“Well, we’ve had a blessed riddance 
since you were here last,’’ said the Gen- 
eral abruptly. ‘That young jackanapes 
has shied off. I am right glad he did! 
He turned out a thoroughly bad lot. I 
suppose you have been hearing a fine 
pack of stories about my girl ?”’ 

“No, sir; I heard only one, and that 
one I have come here to set right.” 

Diamond had found voice and courage; 
there was no hesitation in his speech 
now. The General stared at him. 

“What do you know of the abominable 
story which the righteous folk put to- 
gether about my girl?” © 

‘As much as she does herself,” Louis 
answered, ‘Has she not told you the 
name of the man she met but once?” 

“No,” 

“Then I will, It was I!” 

“You?” the old man gasped. “You?’’ 

“You—I myself! In the kindness of 
her innocent heart, knowing that her 
carriage would pass the door of the 
house where I was staying, she offered 
me a seat home because of the storm. 
The fault, if there was any, lay alto- 
gether with me. I ought to have remem- 
bered that she was doing me a kindness 
at the risk of having herself talked 
about. I—— Well, she is a free woman; 
I am at liberty tospeak, The truth is I 
was too deeply impressed by her to 
throw away what I thought would be 
my last chance of having a tew mo- 
ments in her society. Cau you blame 
me, sir?’ 

“Biame you? Faitb, it’s just tne sort 
ot thing I’d have done myself when I 
was your age! But why didn’t she say 
it was you?” 

“That I cannot understand. Perhaps 
she was afraid of caus'ug a quarrel be- 
tween May and me, There can be no 
other reason for it, At any rate, I feel 
bound to set the thing right.” 

“]’d dearly like to have the thrashing 
of May! He must have had a hand in 
spreading the story. But all’s well that 
ends well. My boy, the course is clear!” 

“]’m not so sanguine, sir. i fear Miss 
Forde will not readily forgive the part 
I took in the matter. In fact, I feel that 
1 cannot forgive myself.” 

“Fiddlesticks!”’ cried the old man, 
‘“‘Leeta is no fool, She ought to be very 
much obliged to you for opening her 
eyes to the fellow’s trae character and 
helping her to beridof him. Don’t be 
faint-hearted, man; it never pays! Make 
adash for it, and trust to me for back- 


” 
"Enetr bands met in a fervent clasp. 

“] will, sir,” said Louis Diamond. 

From that evening be was a constant 
visitor at Riversies, At first Leeta 
avoided him. He created a disturbing 
element in the life which, ske resolved, 
was to be loveless till the end. 

She bad suffered more keenly than 
those around ber could understand. It 
had not been so much May’s faiseness as 
his want of confidence in her which had 
cut ber to the heart, 

Diamond’s presence reminded her of a 
bitter humiliation which she wished to 
cast from her memory for ever—to put 
out of her life, even as ahe tried hard to 
banish from her mind the recollection of 
the time when she lived in a fool’s 


paradise and one day found berself for- 
saken therein. 

So the winter dragged away, and, with 
bitter winde and late frosts, the spring 
at length brought back the flowers, 
With the primroses and dsffodils came a 
change in the proud girl's heart, Little 
by little her manner softened to Dia- 
mond, More than once he saw ber color 
rise when he came unexpectedly inte 
her presence; she began to listen when 
he spoke, to take an interest in the 
things which pleased him; and the old 
General’s eyes twinkied merrily when 
Louis spoke of ceasing bie visits. 

It was a dreamy day in late April; 
Diamond had not been at Riversiea for 
more than a week, and Leeta wondered 
at his absence, Had he known bow 
much bie absence troubled her he would 
have rejoiced. 

In a restless mood very unusual to ber 
she walked along the road to the station 
—a thing she had not done for many a 
day. She seldom cared to venture alone 
outside the boundaries of her own do- 
main, 

Ine frame of mind curiously at vari- 
ance with her habitual self-control she 
wandered on through the yuiet lane, 
thinking of all that had bappened since 
last she had seen the primroses bloom. 
ing in the hollows and beard the cuckoo’s 
call. 

Then her thoughts turned to this new 
friend who had come to her out of the 
evil. past—turned to the strange way in 
which they were linked together by the 
foul slander which bad parted her from 
the man to whom she had given her 
heart’s first devotion, 

How deeply she bad been mistaken in 
him was only too clear to her now, It 
was a bitter knowledge; but she did not 
shrink from it as she had done at first, 
only she felt sorely ashamed of having 
placed faith in one so unworthy. 

‘*Leeta Forde!” 

The voice rang sharply on the still 
warm air, causing her to start from her 
reverie and look up. 

On the path before her stood the girl 
whom she had befriended in the old 
days, and who bad been one of the bit- 
terest against her when the ugly stories 
were passing from mouth to mouth in 
the neighborhood, 

“Miss Vane!” she said, drawing back, 

**Even 60,” the other replied; “I was 
on my way to your house, You are sur- 
prised at my speaking to you? When, 
you have heard all I have to say I ques- 
tion very much if you will speak to 
me.”’ 

“] have no wish to hear anything from 
you,” Leeta answered coldly, ‘There is 
nothing to be said between us,”’ 

“Yes, there is, I have that to say 
which yoo must hear, You must listen, 
whether you wish it or not!” 

She was trembling all over, and her 
voice shook. Leeta saw that a terrible 
change bad taken piace in her, The 
black eyes were fever-bright, the cheeks 
wan and hollow, and around the thin 
lips were deep lines, 

“Do you know who it was that set 
afloat the story which Alfred May used 
to so good a purpose?’ she demanded. 
“1t was l, I did it at bis instigation, 
He never loved you,” she went on reck- 
lessly. “The moment he found out that 
your money would not come into his 

if he married you he wanted 
to be free. Knowing his power over 
me, he asked me to help him out of the 
difficulty.” 

Leeta shrank back. The other laughed, 
a bitter laugh. 

“You yourself put the weapon into my 
hand,” she resamed, “Innocently you 
mentioned in my presence that you had 
danced « great deal with some man at 
the bell to which I did not go, having re- 
ceived a telegram from Alfred May which 
gave moa task to perform, Then | made 
a little moré out of a servant whom you 
had dismissed. 

“There was only the trifling business 
of embroidering facta very slightly, and 
an exceedingly eflective scandal was 


few grains of truth. You lent ita help- 
ing hand—did just what wes requested 
of you, 

“Your pride took fire; you quarreied 
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bent! I thougnt—— No matter what I 
thought; my life ie done, I am going 
away, leaving for ever the place which 
the remembrance of these things base 
made bateful tome. I want to ask your 
pardon; but it is a harder task than I 
thought.” 

Leeta’s heart was full of pity for the 
miserable girl. 

“You have done me no real injary,” 
she said gently. “Let us forget; the past 
is past.” 

‘'¥es,” a deep voice broke in—“let us 
forget itall. In reality you deserve Miss 
Forde’s heartfelt thanks, You did her 
no wrong—at leust, no lasting wrong.” 

Leota turned witb a start. Louis Dia- 
mond was at her side, Her heart leaped 
suddenly and sent the blood flying to her 
face. He took ber hand and drew it 
within bisarm, She let it rest thore, 

Rose Vane looked at the two standing 
thus in the sunshine, and her thin lips 
twitched painfully, 

“You are a happy woman, Leeta 
Forde,”’ she said bitterly. “You have 
found a trae man, who will love you 
taithfaily until death parts you and him; 
but for me’’—with a shivering sob—“my 
life is done—yours is at the dawn, I ask 
no one’s pity—yours least of all. What 
I did was for my love's sake, If he bade 
me do it again I could not choose but 
obey him, because’’—her voloe rang out 
ina pitiful wail whioh neither of them 
ever forgot—“‘Heaven help me, 1 love 
bim stili! That is my punishment, 
Good-»ye! 1 will cross your path no 
more.” She turned, went swiftly down 
the lane, and was s00n lost to sight, 

Leeta and Diamond did not speak, but, 
arm linked in arm, walked slowly be- 
tween the budding hedgerows, with the 
birds singing and the sun shining 
brightly over their heads, 

When they reached the gate of Rivors- 
lea Diamond took the path leading to the 
river; and now his hand rested upon the 
slonder fingers clasped upon his arm, 
and they did not shrink from the tender 
touch, 

They walked thus, in silence more 
eloquent than speech, with the river 
laughing in the sunshine and all the land 
rejoicing in the spring. At length Louis 
broke the long pause, 

“Do you think the poor soul spoke the 
truth?” he w bending his head 
until his moustache almost touched the 
fair cheek. “Do you believe that here isa 
a troe man who will love you faithfully 
until death ?”’ 

She made no anewer in worda, only the 
little band nestled more closely in bis, 
He pat his arm around her and drew her 
close to bim, 

“Leeta,” he murmured—Leeta, will 
you believe me when | tell you that I 
have loved you from the first moment I 
saw your face?” 

She gave one swift timid glance into the 
passionate eyes fixed upon her, and her 
head dropped iow. 

“I can believe anything,” she breathed, 
with her head upon his breast—“‘anything 
you tell me!” 


it, 


Hz Came Home —A Now Yorker who 
has spent time and money in developing 
carrier-pigeons, and who may be oalied 
Jones, was boasting at bis clab one night 
of the great flights that his pigeons had 
made, when another man, who may be 
called Brown, said: 

“I'll bet you the best dinner the club 
can furnish for every one present that 
you baven’ta pigeon that can fly from 
Philadelphia to New York," 

“It will be simply robbery,” said 
Jones; “but I'll take your bet.”’ 

Brown stipulated that he sbould carry 
the pigeon to Philadelphia himeeif, and 
he did sv, Before releasing the bird he 
clipped its wings, and then he returned 
to New York by a slow train, 

“Well, 1 released your pigeon in 
Philadeipbia this morning,” be said to 
Jones that night at the club—“has be re- 
turned yet?”’ 

“Not yet,” said Jones, 

The nect dey Brown agsin asked 
Jones about the bird, and, when Jones 
admitted that hie pigeon bad not come 
back, claimed the bet, The owner of the 
pigeon said that he would not admit de- 
feat, 

The pigeon did not show up on the 
second day; baton the third day, when 
Brown asked jeeringly, ‘‘len’t it about 
time for that dinner? I don’t suppose 
your pigeon has returned,” Jones re. 
plied promptly, ‘Yes, he has; but—er— 
well, his feet are very fore,”’ 

Brown paid the bet, 

RATHER mistrust too toon than be 
deceived wo late, 
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It is @ pretty well-known fact that meat 
of the deathe that ocour ou the field of 
battle result from bleeding to death before 
surgical aid arrivea, Tbe Frenob govern- 
ment has uvder consideration a scheme 
for tattooing the soldiers of the French 
Army with « certein mark over each 
artery, 80 that a wounded man would be 
able to stanch the flow of blood himself 
and thus increase his chance of living. 


We all have a predilection for high 
sounding names, The White Mountains 
are well enough; but we are more deeply 
impressed by Mont Blan» Tie Boe 
phorus is a more poeiuc place than Ox- 
ford, though the meaning of both names 
is the same, Montenegro fills our ears 
and raises our expectations higher than 
could any mere biack mountain, “The 
Big River” is but a nickname, and yet 
we accept the equivalent Guadalquiver 
and Rio Grande, Bridgeport is as prosaic 
as may be, while Alcantara has a remote 
and romantic aroma, and yet the latter 
word signifies only “the bridge,” And 
thus itisin many cases, when « simple 
meaning ia veiled by an imposing word, 


The inhabitants of Iceland are com- 
mended as truly honest people, Cases 
of theft are almost unknown to them, 
and & murder does not happen in a gen- 
ération, There ie only one policeman 
on the islands, who spends six months of 
the year in the north, and the rest of the 
time in Reikievik, where the only jail ts 
situated, According to the islanders, 
this prison is @ magnificent building in 
that itis built of stone, and they think 
it is @ direct invitation to wrong-doing, as 
an inmate of the prison lives ia a nice 
room enjoys the privilege of reposing on 
a real bed, and eating bread at meals— 
luxuries in which the ordinary Icolander 
scarcely 6ver has the opportunity of in- 
dulging bimeelf, In epite of these choice 
temptations, bowever, the Reikiavik pri- 
aon is nearly always empty. 


The funeral custome among some of 
the Swiss aré most peculiar, At the 
death of a person :he family inserts a 
formal, black edged announcement in 
the papers asking for sympathy and 
stating that the mourning urn will be 
exhibited during certain hours on a 
apecial day. In front of the house 
where the person died there is placed a 
little black table, covered with a biack 
cloth, mn which stands a black jar, Into 
this the friends and acquaintances of the 
family drop little biack-margined visit- 
ing cards, sometimes with a few words 
of sympathy on them, The urn is put 
out on the’ table on the day of the 
funeral, None except men ever go to 
the cburcbyard, and they generally foi- 
low the hearse on foot, 


In Persia every chiid is taught to read 
and wiite, but scarcely anything ia read 
but the Koran, Tbe Persians adbere in 
chemistry to the old notion of four ele. 
ments, In astronomy they are in ecoord 
with the exploded theory which main- 
tains that the sun moves around the 
earth, in other sciencss, as presented in 
printed books, their position ie the 
same, although of course the higher 
educated are better taught In the 
actual proceseés Of art and wan utactures, 
with samples of western products before 
them, tuey are ekilfulimitators, Insume 
obvious particulars they are also bebiud 
the age, One dey’s work in the richer 
agricuitoral distriota will supports man 
fora week, They have two fashions for 
clothing—one for summer and one for 
winter, tlouse doors are lett unfastened, 
thieves and robbers are searoe, Of course 
there aré exceptions to this pleasant pic. 
ture. The earoing of twenty five to 
fifty dollars « year is sufficient living in- 
come, 

ee 


$100 Reward, $100, 


The readers of this paper will be pleased to 
learn that there ts at least one dreaded disease 


that science has been able to cure ta all ite 
stages, and that is Outarrh. Hall's Catarrh 
Cure is the only positive cure known to 
the medical fraternity, Oatarrh being a 


constitutional disease, requires a constitu- 
tional treatment, Hall's Catarrh cure its 
taken internally, acting directly upon the 
blood and mucous surfaces of the system, 
thereby destroying the foundation of the dis 
ease, and giving the patient strength by build 
ing up the constitution and assisting nature in 
doing ite work, The proprietors have somuch 
faith in its curative powers that they offer 
One Hundred Dollars for any case that it 
fails t care. Send for list of testimonials, 

Address, ¥.J, CHENEY & CO., Toledo, 0, 
ae bol by Druggiste, Thc, 
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IN THE LAW'S HANDS. 





BY ©, BR. 





was very tired after having spent 

the afternoon in the park with a 
party of her school-mates, They had 
played “hide and go seek,” and “drop 
the handkerchief,” and “blind man’s 
buff,” until they were all quite worn out, 
#0 a8 Boon as tea was over Lillie had 
kissed her mother good-nignt and gone 
up to her little room in the third story, 
and was soon in bed, 

But somehow, although she was so 
tired, she could not sleep. First she 
turned on her right side and then on her 
lett, and then back again on her right. 
Then she shut her eyes tight and tried 
not to think of anything; but this she 
found very hard to do, But at last she 
lay quiet, and was just going eff into the 
land ot dreams, when she was startled by 
a sound which all at once brought her 
back to herself. It seemed to come trom 
the other side of the heavy window 
curtains, and sounded like some one’s 
breathing. 

She listened again, You, there was no 
mistaking it, there was certainly some 
one in the room, 

“Oh, dear; oh, dear,” thought poor, 
frightened little Lillie; “it’s a burglar—I 
know it is.” 

Just then she saw the window curtains 
move ever #o slightly, and the sound of 
stealthy footsteps reached her ear. 

“Oh, whatever shall I do,” she thought. 
That dreadtul regular breathing was 
coming nearer and nearer, 

She covered her head with the sheet 
and tried to shut out the sound. 

“My watch that papa gave me my last 
birthday is on the bureau, and my pear! 
ring is there, too, He can take them if 
he wishes; but oh, I do wish he.would go 
away,” 

But the burglar evidently had no such 
intention, tor presently Lillie heard bim 
crawl under the bed and lie down, as if 
he intended to stay there, 

By this time she was tully aroused to 
the importance of uoing something. She 

jo tear that if she screamed 
ee aba come out and clap a 
hand over her mouth, 

Besides, she knew that her father was 
out, and her mother and brother Tom 
away downstairs in the library, where it 
would have taken a louder scream than 
a poor, trightened little girl could give to 
reach them, 

“Now,” she thought, ‘I must not let 
him know that Lhave heard him, That 
would never do, I’ll make believe that 
I have just waked up,” 

She turned over and gave an audible 
yawn. 

“Oh, dear,” she said aloud, “how 
very warm it has grown, (Perhaps he 
won't hurt me if I leave my watch and 
pear! ring),’”’ she thought to herself. 

“Tam very thirsiy,” she continued 
aloud, “I think I will have to go down- 
stairs and get a drink.” 

Still no sound trom the burglar, except 
his regular breathing. 

HMneouraged by this, Lillie sat up in 
bed, For a moment the clasped her 
hands and said a prayer, and then, with 
considerable hesitation, put one toot out 
on the carpet, half expecting that it 
would be selsed by a hand from under 
the bed, As nothing ot the sort happened, 
she ventured the other loot, 

Then she hastily made her way across 
the room and out into the hall, closing 
the door atter her, She turned the 
key, which fortunately happened to be 
on the outside, and then fled down the 
two flights of stairs as fast as her feet 
would carry her. 

Her mother and Tom, who were both 
reading, were much startled at the sight 
of the white-robed, pale-faced little fig- 
ure that burst in upon them. 

“Why, what is the matter, Lillie?” 
asked the former, 

“It's a burglar,” answered Lillie ina 
terror-stricken whisper. 

“What's a burglar?’ asked Tom, be- 
ginning to laugh. 

“The man under my bed,” she replied, 
“He has been walking about my room 
for ever so long. First he was hiding in 
the window curtains, and now he is lying 
under the bed. I suppose he is waiting 
until the lights are out, and then he means 
to take the silver, I’ve locked my door, 
so h> can’t get out.” 

Mrs, Scott was quite alarmed by this 
time, She questioued Lillie a little more 
particularly, and then said: 

“Tom, you had better go at once for a 


ja LLIE had gone to bed early, for she 
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policeman. It is most unfortunate that 
your father is not at home.” 

Tom got his hat and started out 
and was back within five minutes, ac- 
companied by two sturdy officers of the 
law. 

“You had better not come, ma’am,” 
said one of them to Mrs. Scott, as they 
started, clubs in hand, to follow Tom up 
the stairs, ‘These sneaks is often ugly 
customers,” 

Lillie wrapped herself in a shawl and 
sat down close beside her mother and 
listened. The sound of the key being 
turned in the lock reached them from 
upstairs, then the footsteps entering the 
room, after which all was silent for some 
minutes, 

The next thing that they heard was a 
hearty langh from Tom, which was 
echoed by the two policeman, and then 
all three began to descend the stairs. 

LAllie clung close to ber mother as they 
came in sight, 

There, held in the iron grasp of one of 
the officers, was, not the desperate-look - 
ing man that they had expected to see, 
but a poor, frightened little skye terrier, 
which was whining piteously. 

“Here’s your burglar, Lillie,” said 
Tom, pointing to the little dog. 

‘That's him, mies,” laughed the police- 
man. “He must have run in some time 
during the day when the door was open. 
Poor little beast, he looks as though he 
had had bad treatment." 

He certainly had been sadly neglected, 
for his long hair was all matted together 
and one little paw had received an ugly 
eut. 

“Poor fellow,” said Lille, stroking 
his head, “to think that I should have 
been afraid that you were going to steal 
my watch, is it not too tunny ?”’ 

The dog licked her hand and gave her 
an appealing look that seemed to say: 

“Be kind to me, little lady. I did not 
mean to trighten you.” 

“Oh, mama, do let me keep him to- 
night, begged Lillie. “Just see how 
hungry he looks,” 

After a moment's consideration, Mrs, 
Scott consented that he should stay. 

“His owner will;probably come and 
claim him in a day or #0,” she said. 

Atter all, Lillie did not get to bed until 
quite late that night, for she waited up to 
see the little skye bathed, combed and 
ted, and very cunning he looked atter- 
wards curied up in the box in which Tom 
fixed a comtortable bed tor him. 

The whole family soon became attached 
to him, and no one was sorry that the 
advertisement which they put in the 
paper did not bring a claimant tor their 
little pet. 

And #o he stayed,and Lillie named 
him Jack, but Tom never called him any- 
thing but the “burglar.” 

ann ea 
THE FALL OF PRIDE, 


“Oh, my triend,”’ said the proud Chan- 
ticleer to a Duck, which, in its usual 
waddling way of walking, it met com- 
ing through the barnyard, “where on 
earth did you ever learn that stylish 
manner of promenading? It certainly 
must have been some dandified dancing 
master who first gave you the idea ot it, 
Now, I myself,” continued the proud 
bird, “have lived in the world a great 
deal, and have seen many things, but 
anything to compare with your graceful 
ideas of locomotion is out of the ques- 
tion. 

“Quite a number of our hens are of 
opinion that I'm something in the way 
ot taste myself when I take a walk, and 
that even the Peacock doesn’t surpass 
me in magnificence, but T must confess 
that I lower my colors to you, Miss 
Duck, when it comes to a handsome car- 
riage of the person,” 

Without making any reply whatever to 
these ironical remarks, the Duck quietly 
slipped into the pond right at hand for 
her morning swim. With his head poised 
contemptuously, Mr. Chanticleer stood 
on the bank watching her. 

Suddenly there was a shot fired. Halt 
frightened out of his renses, the rooster 
attempted to suddenly fly away from 
what it conceived to be a rather danger- 
ous locality, and fell into the water. 
There it was totally helpless. It splashed 
with its legs, it stretched out its neck, 
beat the surface into a foam with its 
wings, which gradually becoming water 
soaked, it could finally raise no longer, 
and, trying to reach the shore, it circled 
round and round in one spot in the most 
absurd and ridiculous manner, expect- 
ing every second to be its last. 

“Well, my pretty friend,” now re- 
marked the Duck to the struggling Mr. 
Chanticleer, “with all your experience 
of the world, and your knowledge ot 
politeness and civilization, it doesn’t ap- 
pear you've acquired the ability to swim. 


Now, I'll give you some advice: Here- 
atter don’t laugh at cr scorn others; don’t 
pride yourself too much on your own 
superiority before those who may excel 
in things of which you know nothing. 
And try to remember, while some may 
not be very gracetul in the walk, they 


may understand how to swim.” 
¥, T. R. 





OF ESQUINO DOGS. 





The Esquimo dogs are among the best 
natured creatures in the world, for all 
they are often half starved and beaten 
unmercitally by their masters. Three 
bundred pounds is not considered too 
great a weight for seven dogs to drag 
over the ice. 

When the Esquimo go hunting they 
strap on the backs of the dogs a panier 
containing the provisions and ammuni- 
tion. Unlike other varieties of the same 
species, these dogs have no regular bark, 
but they will rush upon a stranger 
with a low growl. They are not good as 
watch dogs, however, and cannot be 
taught to protect their masters’ property. 
The fur trade is carried on entircsy by 
their aid, some stations employing as 
many as 200 dogs, as they are capable of 
enduring intense cold and can makea 
continuous pull eft twenty-one hours 
duration. 

The moon has a strange, exciting in- 
fluence over them, Often when the train 
is draggitig slowly along, tired out trom 
traveling all day, if the moon rises, the 
whole pack will prick up their ears, 
brighten up and make a fresh start. 
The traders take advantage of this pe- 
culiarity and often lie over during the 
day 80 as to travel by night. 

The Alaska dog is a rollicking, play- 
ful little fellow, tull of mischievous 
tricks, and very companionable. At 
home, they crowd about the entrance to 
their masters’ dwellings, huddling to- 
gether to keep warm, till they almost fill 
its underground passageway. 

An Esquimo hut is a very simple, 
primitive structure, consisiing of a cellar 
dug down several teet inté the ground, 
with a mound of mud erected over it. A 
hole is made in the root to emit the 
smoke from the owner’s fire. 

Here, in semi-darkness and almost 
blinded by smoke, the natives hibernate, 
in a most degraded condition, the whole 
tamily in one small room, seldom ven- 
turing out during the intense cold win- 
ter, unless compelled by hunger. 

“To enter this dwe'ling, one must crawl 
upon hands and knees over a living car- 
pet of dogs, but the little creatures never 
show the least signs of ill-temper, al- 
though an occasional yelp tells when 
some individual is pressed too closely or 
pinched by the process, 

The puppies are kept inside the house 
and roll about the floor with the fur-clad 
babies in a very fraternal manner. The 
Esquimo used to have a barbarous cus- 
tom of throwing their dead out on the 
ground, without burial, outside their 
villages, and leave them there for the 
dogs to devour, but this inhuman practice 
has now ceased. 

But the natives have not yet outgrown 
the superstitious belief that their souls 
when they die pass into the form of dogs 
to revisit the earth, this being the way in 
which they account tor the particular in- 
telligence of these animals. 

The Kequimo dog rarely goes mad, but 
he sometimes has a disease similar to 
hydrophobia. The dog under its influ- 
ence willirush blindly in a straight line, 
snapping at everything it meets, and 
usually dies in about two days trom the 
time of the first symptoms appearing. 
The Ksquimo have « superstitious tear 
ot killing a dog when in this condition. 
Besides, it is not really dangerous, tor if 
kicked out of the way, it never renews 
the attack upon any human being, or 
else with no spirit, Some seasons a great 
number ot these animals suffer fiom this 
painful disease, 

ll — ll 

Lookina Back.—We look back upon 
many of our actions with regret. “If I 
had but done differently!” is a lament 
continually upon our lips. But this is 
only when we deplore the results which 
we have not foreseen. If, on the other 
hand, we look back tor self-criticisms, 
it must be the motive by which we were 
actuated that we criticise. 

It may have been an act which we now 
think unwise or wrong, and will there- 
fore never repeat; yet, if at the time of 
action we thought it to be the only right 
or judicious thing, we must in justice ap- 
prove. Or it may have been an action 
that has produced good effects, in which 
we now rejoice; yet, if we did it against 
our conscience, whatever motive may 
have u it, it justly deserves our con- 
demnation. 
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The World’s Events. 


* Some insects arrive at a state of 
maturity thirty minutes after birth. 

The best briar-root, from which pipes 
are made, comes from France and Italy. 

A fiend has invented an automatic 
bicycle whistie which can be heard turee 
blocks. 

Wine skins, made Of the hides of 
pigs, goats, calves or oxen, are still used in 
rural Spain. 

There are estimated to be 7,000,000 
Hebrews in the world, about 5,000,000 ot whom 
live ip Russia. 

Some of the fashions of the present 
century are revivais of those of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth. 

In Concord, N. C., there is being 
erected a cotton mill which is to be owned, 
controlled and operated by negroes. 

A British steamer put in at Rangoon 
recently the officers of which were all Ger- 
mans and the apprentices all Japanese. 

Of all the European countries, in 
only Austria and Great Britain is it the rule 
of the road for all travelers to keep to the left. 

In the famous garden of Olives, at 
Jerusalem, there are eight flourishing olive 
trees that are known to be over 1,000 years 
old. 

To prevent the stealing of whips from 
wagons a newly invented whip socket has a 
lock which hoids a clamp around the butt of 
the whip. 

Dairy-farming is quite unknown in 
great part of China, and milk is regarded 
with disgust by the majority of the inhabi- 
tanta, 

In every European country except 
England berrel-organs are either absolutely 
torbidden or their players are under severe 
restrictions, 

It is said that the blind rarely dream 
of visible objects, and a mute has been 
observed, when dreaming, to carry on a con- 
versation by means of bis fingers. 

Immense as is the value of the gold 
taken from the California mines since the 
discovery of the precious metai there, it cou/d 
all be contained in a room 40 feet long, 20 feet 
wide and 15 feet high. 

Libel once meant any little book; but 
as many small tracts in the early days of 
printing were quite personal and offensive in 
character, the word gradually acquired its 





A new Hampshire quarry is turning 
out a soapstone boot drier, It is intended 
especially for rubber boots. The stone is to 
be heated and then dropped into the boot, to 
be left there till the latter is dry. 


So much sympathy exists between 
the eyes that any serious injury to the one is 
almost certain to affect the other, hence the 
injured eye has «~»metimes to be removed 
mainly for ther... of saving (the sound one, 


The Japanc:” .anguage is said to con- 
tain 60,000 words, every one of which requires 
a different symbol. It is quite impossible 
for one man to learn the entire language, 
and a well-educated Japanese is familiar 
witb only about 10,000, 


The Kentucky State Horse-Swappers’ 
convention met in Covington recently to the 
number of 2,0000r more. One man brought 
twenty-five horses and announced his inten- 
tion to swap every horse three times before 
the convention's three days’ session was 
over. 


A recent writer on the Baconian 
theory says the disappearance of Shakes- 
peare'’s manuscripts proves nothing. Only 
two or three signatures and a four line receipt 
of Moliere the great French writer are in 
existence, and he was born after Shakes 
peare’s death. 


A dance alphabet has been invented 
by a Russian professor, who bas devoted 
fifty-two years of bis life in teaching dancing 
in the Russian Imperial College. His inven- 
tion consists of minute figures which repre- 
sent every conceivable position the human 
legs can assume. 


There is a tea that costs $175 a 
pound, It consists of the pickings of the 
first tips of the blossoms. Care must be 
taken in the picking, and nothing but the 
bright, golden-hued tip taken off the bios- 
soms, The process of drying these tips is 
very delicate indeed, 


A green turban, throughout all 
Isaim, is a sign that the wearer is a descend- 
ant of the Prophet. Many persons who have 
the right to this mark of honor are now in 
low life, and a traveler in Constantinople or 
Cairo may have his baggage carried to his 
hotel by a genuine descendant of the founder 
of Mobammedanism. 


Herbivorous animals do not all of 
them eat all of Nature's herbal menu. The 
borse retuses the water hemlock that the goat 
eats with avidity, and, on the other hand, 
the goat refuses some piants that are eaten 
by the sheep. The tobacco piant is avoided 
by all save the goat, man and the tobacco 
worm, Some botanists think that no plant 
is absolutely poisonous, but only relatively 
80, being harmful to only certain animals. 

















THINGS THAT CHANGE. 





BY EK. B. 
Love, love me not because my face is fair, 
And goiden-hued and silky soft my hair, 
Nor yet because my throat is white as snow 
That fails from Heav'n when tempests 
blow; 
Nor yet because my lips may well compare 
With crimeon roses or with rubies rare. 
For that my ways are gay and debonair, 
And that my voice is silv’ry clear yet low, 
Love, love me not! 


Bat love me tor the love I to thee bear, 
That shall in shine or shadow alter ne'er. 
The brightest eyes that smilie will dimmer 
grow, 
And cheeks will lose their rosy glow. 
For things that change through time and 
pain and care, 
Love, love me not! 








SUME BUSY WORKERS. 


The common earthworm, despised 
by man and heedlessly trodden under 
foot, fulfils a part in nature that would 
seem incredible but for the facts. As 
everyone knows, the worms live in 
burrows in the superficial layer of the 
ground. They can live anywhere in a 
layer of earth, provided it retains 
moisture, dry air being fatal to them. 
They can, on the other hand, exist 
submerged in water for severa! months. 
They live chiefly in superficial mould 
less than a foot below the surface, but 
in long-continued dry weather and in 
very cold seasons they may burrow to 
a depth of eight feet. The burrows 
are lined by a thin layer of earth, 
voided by the worms, and end in small 
chambers in which they can turn 
around. 

The burrows are formed partly by 
pushing away the earth, but chiefly by 
the earth being swallowed. Large 
quantities of earth are swallowed by 
the worms for the sake of the decom- 
posing vegetable matter contained in it, 
on which they feed. The earth thus 
swallowed is voided in spiral heaps, 
forming the worm castings. In this 
way the worm obtains food and at the 
same time excavates ita burrows. 

In addition to the food thus ob- 
tained, half-decayed leaves are dragged 
into the burrows, mainly for food, but 
also to plug the mouths of the bur- 
rows for the sake of protection. Worms 
are also fond of meat, especially fat; 
they will also eat the dead bodies of 
their relatives. They are nocturnal in 
habit, remaining as a rule in the bur- 
rows during the day and coming out to 
feed at night. 

The leaves dragged into the burrows 
are moistened by a fluid secreted by 
the worm, of a digestive nature, and 
the food is thus partly digested before 
being swallowed. 

The earthworm has no eyes, but is 
affected by strong light if exposed to 
it for some time. It has no sense of 
hearing, but is sensitive to the vibra- 
tions of sound. The whole body is 
sensitive to touch. There appears to 
be some sense of smell, but this is 
limited to certain articles of food, 
which are discovered by the worm 
when buried in earth, in preference to 
other bodies not relished. The worm 
appears to have some degree of intel- 
ligence from the way in which it draws 
the leaves into ‘is burrows, always 
judging which is the best end to draw 
them in by. 

As we have seen, vast quantities of 
earth are continually being passed 
through the bodies of worms and 
voided on the surface as castings. 
When it is stated that the number of 
worms in’ an acre of ordinary land, 
suitable for them to live in, is fifty- 
three thousand, we can imagine the 
great effect which they must have on 
the soil. They are, in fact, continually 
ploughing the land. 

At one part of the alimentary canal 
of the worm is a gizzard, or hard mus- 
cular organ, capable of grinding food 

into fine particles; it is this gizzard 





which is the main factor in triturating 
the soil, and it is aided by small stones 
swallowed with the earth, which act as 
mill-stones. The earth is thus continu- 
nually passing through the mill formed 
by the gizzards of worms, and is re- 
duced to fine mould. Again, from the 
collapsing of the old burrows the mould 
is in constant slow movement, and its 
particles rubbed together. 

Fresh surfaces are thus exposed to 
the action of the carbonic acid in the 
soil and to the humus acids, agents 
which act in the destruction of stones 
and rocks. Moreover, the acids pro- 
duced in the digestive tract of the 
worms is not at all neutralized, for the 
castings have an acid reaction, and 
this acid acts further in the disintegra- 
tion of rocks. 

Thus all the mould covering a field 
passes every few hours through the 
bodies of worms, and the same frag- 
ments are probably swallowed and 
brought to the surface many times over 
in the course of centuries, Changes 
are also produced in the slopes of hills 
by the flowing down of moist castings 
and the rolling down of dry ones, thus 
reducing the slope of the hills by ac- 
cumulations at the bottom, The cast- 
ings are also blown repeatedly in one 
direction by the prevalent winds. 

Now as a layer of earth one-fifth of 
an inch thick, or ten tons by weight, 
has been calculated in many places to 
be brought annually to the surface per 
acre, if only a small part of this flows 
down every inclined surface, or is 
blown by the wind repeatedly in one 
direction, it is easy to see that a great 
change may be produced in the sur- 
face of the land in the course of ages. 

EnTHUsIAsM.—Interest may always 
be aroused from any pursuit of a 
special employment or study. But en- 
thusiasm can be acquired only by regu- 
larity in mental application toit. Men 
are so constituted that by doing a thing 
constantly and systematically they come 
to love doing it. The French talk 
about ‘‘the courage of routine’’ as 
being produced in a soldier by me- 
chanical pursuance of his command- 
er’s orders, There is such a thing as 
the happiness of routine, and this rou- 
tine is just as good a guide in the use 
of leisure as in the use of work hours. 
Those who have nothing to do ean find 
no bappiness, because they will undergo 
no routine; while the systematic laying 
out of hours, more precious than can 
be estimated, of unbroken leisure will 
most certainly result in enthusiasm, 
which means in its derivation the ab- 
sorption of the mind by something, 
more influence other and higher than 
self or self-consciousness, and the fix- 
ing of the attention continuously on 
something which affords a pleasure 
which never poisons and a satisfaction 
that is not succeeded by a thorn; and 
this is one of the highest and purest 
forms of happiness. 


Grains of Gold. 


Good words cost nothing but are 
worth much, 

The man who is a slave to himeelf, 
has a hard master. 

By bestowing blessings upon others, 
we entail them on oursel ves, 

Nothing will give a greater lustre to 
all your virtues than modesty. 

Rest satisfied with doing well, and 
leave others to talk of you what they please. 

Inquire about your neighbors before 
you build, and your companion before you 
travel. 

Self-preservation is the first law of 
natare, but too many in this world act aa if 
it were the only one. 

No man ever made an ill-figure who 
understood bis own talents, nor a good one 
who mistook them. 

Since time is not a person we can 
overtake when he is past, let us honor him 
with cheerfulness of heart while he is pcosing. 
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Femininities. 





Grecian women had longer feet than 
the average man has now. 


A Turkish turban of the largest size 
contains trom ten to twenty yards of the 
finest and softest muslin, 


Women who wear short hair will be- 
come men ina future world—at least that is 
what the Chinese believe. 


Women in Burmah propose to men 
whom they seek in marriage, and when they 
tire of them a divorce can be had for the 
asking. 


The dissatisfied husband in the is- 
land of Madagascar has only to give his wife 
a plece of money and to say, “Madam, |! 
thank you,” in order to be divorced, 


Flower glove fasteners are something 
new. White enamelied daisies on a founda- 
tion of aliver are seen. Pansies, violets, 
diminutive tulips and rosebuds are used, 


Father, at breakfast; How did young 
Snodgrass like my turning off the gas at ¥ 
o'clock last night? Daughter, surprised: 
Why, papa—I—he—we didn’t know that 
you did! 


A London clergyman aaserts that the 
overdressing of most churoh-goers has been 
a curse to Christianity, by influencing those 
who cannot buy good clothes to absent them- 
selves trom church, 


The most valuable dresses in the 
world are worn by the women of Sumatra, 
Many are made of pure gold and aliver, 
After the metal is mined and emelted it is 
formed into fine wire, which is woven into a 
kind of cloth. 

Long years ago widows used to wear 
their plain gold wedding rings on their 
thumbs. The wedding ring is of Saxon 
origin, and is one of the few never-changing 
custome handed down for generations, It is 
always a plain gold band that typifies union, 


She was absolutely guiltless of any 
naval knowledge, and he was showing her 
the sights at Newport. “Now, that big ship 
out there,” said he, “is a man-of-war, and the 
little vessel on thia side is a tug.” “Then 
that dear littie one ts a tug-of-war," repiied 
she cheerfully. “I've read so much about 
them."’ 


The Japanese women envy the beau- 
tiful eyes of American women, and con- 
sequently are having their almond-«shaped 
eyelids operated upon #0 that they can be 
opened as widely as those of the American 
beanties, A little cut on the outer rim of the 
eyelids t# all that i* necessary in order to 
obtain the transformation. 


She was surprised when she heard 
of the engagement, and she showed it, 
“Why, | was quite certain you Iked John 
better than Harry!’ “Well, to tell you the 
truth, I did.” “But you say that you're en- 
gaged to Harry?” “Yes. “I don't under- 
stand itatall.’’ “Oh, it's quitesimple! You 
see, Harry was the one who proposed!’ 


Courses of instruction in games are 
to be held for women teachers in Berlin and 
Brunswick, Kach course will last a week, 
and is free, The object of the course is to 
interest women teachers in school games, to 
give them opportunities of practising these 
games, and of studying the same as carried 
on in the chief public schools for giris. 


A New York girl who dotes on pretty 
slippers has adopted the sweetest little fad in 
connection with them. She has tound that 
the toe of ber satin or silk slipper wears out 
long betore it should, and that there is a 
remedy for this matter in the adjustable 
slipper toe, They are easily fastened on, and 
are made of silver, gold and bronze, The 
Society girl bas the adjustable toe made of 
gold, upon which is bh. r monogram sparkiing 
with her favorite stone. 


There was a click of the latch-key in 
the front door, about 12.90 A. M., and Mr. Job 
Shuttle stole softly upstairs. His spouse bad 
not yet begun to dream dreams, but was 
awaiting him, “Seems to me you are later 
than usuai,”” “Yes, a little, my dear,” said 
Job. “You see, | was elected K. of &. to 
night.” “K, of 8.! What's that?’ “Why, 
keeper of the seal, of course.” “Indeed! 
And about how long before I'm to be elected 
keeper of @ sealskin jacket?” A woman 
knows just when to pour on cold water. 


Mrs. de Browne tried to get Mra. de 
Jones’ cook away from her, and actually 
went to Mra, de Jones’ house when she was 
out and offered the cook more money, The 
next time the ladies met at a dinner-party, 
Mra, de Jones took no notice of Mrs. de 
Browne. Some one who sat between them 
said, “Mra, de Jones, you know Mrs. de 
browne, do you not?” “No-—I believe not,” 
said Mra. de Jones; “she sometimes calls on 
my cook, | understand! Waiter, some ice.” 


‘I want somebody to show me where 
to unload this coal,” said the grimy-looking 
man at the kitchen door, “You needn't ask 
me about that,” retorted the young woman. 
“I don't have anything to do with unioadin« 
coal, I'm the kitehen-lady.” “I can’t help 
that,” he rejoined. “I'm the coal-gentleman 
and the father of three kitchen ladies, one 
laundry-iady, and one cash-lady, and if you 
don't show me where to put this eoul I'l) call 
the woman of the house.” “I--i'ii show you, 
sir,” she humbly replied, leading the way to 
the coal- house. 


Masculinities. 





Never meet trouble half way; let it 
do all the walking. 

The man at the bottom of the ladder 
cannot fall and burt bimeelf, 


A man who is fond of disputing 
will, in time, have fow friends to dispute 
with. 


If aman tells you what he thinks 
of his neighbors, we can generally tell what 
his neighbors think of him. 


“Uncle Julius, what is apprecia- 
tion?” “Appreciation? Well, it Is a queer 
old thing; something like malaria-—people 
always get it away from home,” 


‘‘Jack, dear, it isn’t a bit nice of 
you to let such emall troubles worry you #o 
soon atter our marriage.’ “They do seem 
insignifcent when | think of that.” 


‘Did you ever try the advice, ‘Think 
before you speak’? asked a young woman 
who wants to do good in the world, Yes,’ 
replied tue young man addressed, “And how 
did it work?" “1 forgot what 1 was going to 
way.” 

The two sides of the face are never 
alike, A German biologist says that the eyes 
are out of line in two persons out of five; one 
eye Is stronger than the other in seven out of 
ten, and the right ear is generally higher than 
the left, 


For men who are obliged to go about 
much on toot during cold, wet weather, the 
felt inner-sole Is preferable to the cork; not 
that it is more nearly waterproof, but that it 
keeps the feet warmer and gives greater 
comtort. Woollen rests for the soles of the 
feet are preventives of colds, 


At Cotta, in Saxony, persons who 
did not pay their taxes last year are pub- 
lished in a list which hangs upto all restau- 
rants and saloons of the city, Those that are 
on the list can get neither meat nor drink at 
at these places, under penalty of low of 
licence, 


A Quaker told a young man just 
married: “Friend, thou art now at the end of 
aii thy troubles.” The bride turned out to be 
a vixen, and in a week the young man came 
back with the upbraiding remark, “1 thought 
you told me | was at the end of my trou- 
bies?" “so L did, friend, but 1 did not say 
which end.” 

Dabsley; ‘‘Well, I suppose your son 
will soon begin his last year in college?" 
Parks: “No, he isn't going back this fii,” 
Dabsley: “0, that's too bad, Me ought to go 
through, now that he's got along to the last 
year. What's the matter?” Parks: “Why, 
didn’t you know that he had bad « fever and 
that bis bair bad all come out!" 


They are very jealous of their fam- 
lly name in Japan. Thus the eustom of 
adoption is universal there, A person whe 
has no male issue adopts a son, and if be bas 
a daughter, often gives her to him in mar- 
riage. A youth, or even a child, who may 
be the head of a family often adopta, on the 
point of dying, & son sometimes older than 
himaelf to succeed him, 

A characteristic story is told of a 
man and his wife wholive very methodically. 
One evening at exactly nine o’clowk, they 
went to the kitchen to make the final pre- 
parations for the night. “Martha,” said the 
husband after a few moments, “have you 
wiped the sink dry yet?" “Yes, Josiah,” she 
replied, “Why do you ask?” “Well,” he an- 
awered, “I did want a little water to drink, 
but it really doesn't matter—I think I can get 
along till the morning.” 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 





Skirts are still clinging about tbe bips 
and slightly trained; there are, however, 
some innovations, among which the fol. 
lowing is one of the most successtal, It 
is theskirt moulding the hips, but very 
much enlarged lower down, and trimmed 
with four or five flounces, not regularly 
superposed, but put on sccording to fancy, 
in scallops, vandykes, or sioping lines, 

Strips of insertion, bias-bands, and em- 
broidered galiocons are siso put on in 
these and still more fanciful patterns, 
and often outlined with very narrow 
frilling, or in case of dressy toilets with 
slightly gathered lace, 

Fora printed delaine dress, you can 
have either fiounces with corded head- 
ing oy strips of fancy galloon matching 
the ground, and edged with « one inch 
frilling of the material. 

Should you select a plain blue delsine 
or serge dross, you might baveit trimmed 
with bias bands of the material piped on 
each side with white, or if you prefer it 
with » darker shade of biue, 

Lace insertion, black, ochre, or white 
looka best on fine cashmere or slik 
dresses. 

Of course, the trimming of the skirt 
must be more or less repeated on the 
bodice, but bere we have a gocd deal 
more variety, 

For a delaine dress, trimmed with 
braid and frillings, there is shown a 
bodice in the shape of # very unique 
jacket, something between sa Kton and 
a bolero, cut at right angies at the waist, 
slightly open at the throat with peaked 
revers, and fastened across the front 
with tabs and buttons, 

This jacket was striped across all over, 
sleeves included, with strips of braid; 
the frilling appeared only round the 
revers and wrists. The tabs are, of 
course, edged with braid, The same pat- 
tern, with narrow violet satiu ribbon in- 
stead of braid over pearl-gray cashmere, 
ia beautifully effective for an afternoon 
dress, 

Another new atyle of bodice is a sort of 
plain blouse doubie breasted, with a 
doubie berthe not coming down beyona 
the shoulders, and finished with a tudor 
collar, The only trimming on this bodice 
la a doubie row of fancy galioun on each 

side of the front, with a row of dainty 
littie mixed steel and silver buttons 
down the middle, The skirt was trimmed 
with galioon and 6 grelot fringe matobing 
the buttons, 

Very pretty trimmings are com posed of 
fine kiltings of ribbon about two inches 
wice, Thus on a drew of beige cache. 
mirette were seen kiltings of mordore 
ribbon put on four rows deep #0 as to 
simulate a emall bolero and rounded 
epaulettes, The skirt was trimmed with 
bias bands of its own material, piped 
with mordore satin. 

Piush is again in vogue. The nap is 
short and very thick, Kmbroidered 
white plush is used for trimming on 
cloth suite and jecketa, A talior-made 
costume of navy blue cloth bas « plain 
skirt cut in close babit-like fashion. The 
jacket-blouse fits the figure in the back 
and on the sides, and it is out with a 
round skirt, only a few inches deep, 

The jacket has a high Medioi collar 
and meets under the chin, being held by 
elaborate biack frogs. About tbree inches 
below is a second pair of froge, and the 
ruffie of lace that lines the collar appears 
asa full jabot under them. 

Bach side of the jacket is out to fall 
in two parrow, loose, pointed tabs from 
the Lust to the waistline. These are em. 
broidered with black braid, A good deal 
of the waistooat shows, It fits the figure, 
fastening with a row of small gold but 
tons, and is slightly longer than the 
Jacket at the sides. It ie made of white 
plush and ornamented by an embroidery 
of fine gold braid and jet beads. The 
effect of the sult ie quiet and distin. 
guished. 

Piush ie used for the foundations of 
hate and toques, It ie lees common than 
velvet, for two-thirds of the autumn hats 
are made of veivet, Felt ia reserved for 
the morning, or to top 4 businesslike 
costume, and is usually trimmed with 
oooks’ plumes and one large, oddly 
shaped rosette of bright velvet, orange, 
or Mesarin blue beine preferred. 

A pretty winter house dress is out with 
the skirt a trifle under four meters 
around, with godete bebind, The ma- 
terial is royal purple cashmere satin, the 
solor being lovely in thie soft, glossy 
roaterial, The two side front seams and 
the two in the back are trimmed near the 
sop by six small straps of white velvet, 
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held by buttons of cut steel. The bodice 
isa loose Rossian blonse, with belt and 
deep revers of white velvet trimmed 
with steel embroidery, and « tiny 
chemisette of pale pink mousseline de 
sole arranged in clusters of shirring. 
The sleeves, which are rather close over 
the middle of the arm, flare out at the 
wrist, showing « dear little shirred under- 
sieeve of mousseline de sole. 

Of afternoon and indoor dresses one 
there was of printed delaine, « fanciful 
mixed pattern in purple and rose color 
over a pale buff ground, There is « small 
yoke in front only, square at the top and 
rounded off from the shoulders; the 
drees, which is cut all in one piece, is 
gathered on this yoke and to s narrow 
band at the back with a small beading; it 
is finished with a bigh Sarah Bernhardt 
collar, edged with a frilling of white 
ebiffon, 

The tight mitten sleeves have a similar 
frilling around the wrist, aud smal! puff 
atthe top, The same shape was also in a 
fancy blue and puff coral pattern, with a 
sbort bolero of buff guipure lined with 
blue, edged round with a tiny ruche of 
biue ribbon. It was worn with a full 
cravat of white tulle, This loose shape is 
suitable for young ladies as well as 
young matrons for a matinee or break- 
fast toilet. 

A more elegant style isa dress of oid 
pink delsaine made Princess fashion at 
the back, and opening over a loose front 
of cream-white delaine printed in a small 
Pompadour pattern of rosebuds. The 
Princess dress is finished with a deep 
tarned down ocollaretie of cream |ace, 
which is continued all the way down in 
a quiliing on either side, The loose front 
is gathered on to asquare lace yoke, lined 
with white silk, The sleeves are puffed 
and finished at the elbow with a deep 
fall of white lece, This last is more suit- 
able for a young married lady than fora 
girl, 

For the afternoon a pretty bodice may 
be worn with a dress of a different ma- 
terial. One of the prettiest is of silk 
plaid, in soft shades of mauve and straw 
ovior, The bodice is cut plain, with just 
& fow gathers at the waist, it is trimmed 
across the chést with a frilling of the ma- 
terial edged with lace insertion, and put 
on with a heading of the same, The 
upper part of the bodice is atriped across 
with insertion up tothe shoulder, The 
collar Is of draped mauve silk, with frill- 
ing of a white obiffon, The sleeves have 
two small bouffants at the top, and are 
trimmed in the lower part with strips of 
insertion, and frilling of white cbiffon 
round the wrists, 

The skirt worn with this bodice was of 
aubergine cachemirette, much gored and 
quite plain in front and over the bips, 
with afew deep pleats at the back, but 
commencing only about one third down 
the skirt. The trimming consisted of 
bias bends of the material, edged on 
either side with a thick satin piping. 
Two were put on near the top, and two 
near the foot of the skirt, 

Flounces are also put on in this way on 
fasbionabie skirts. Thus a dress of green 
and white china foulard is trimmed with 
pinked out flounces, pat on with quilled 
headings, one near the top, and two near 
the foot, 

These trimmings are not put on in 
circles, but much bigher at the back, and 
sloping down at the sides to form an 
oval in front. This is the feshionabile 
way of trimming skirts, whether with 
flounces, frillings, ruches, galioons, bias. 
bands, or insertion. 

The bodice of the dress had an in- 
dented” yoke formed of narrow tucks, 
and edged with a drapery of gauffered 
white crape, which was finished down 
the left side into a quilling coming down 
to the waist. The tight sleeves were 
trimmed at the top with alternate frill- 
inge of pinked out silk and gauftered 
crape. The collar and belt were of black 
satin. A dress of any pretty fancy ma- 
terial could be trimmed in the same 
way. 


Odds and Ends, 
ON A VARIRTY OF SURJROTS. 


Hinte.— When sweeping a floor with a 
short broom be careful to keep the mouth 
shutao as not to inhale the dust, and to 
aweep away from and not toward, aiways 
using damp tea leaves for carpets, 

All fait should be washed or at least 
wiped before it is cooked or eaten raw; 
@speciaily any that has been exposed out- 
side a shop or on a barrow. 

{|Many people have a prejudice against 
tinned meats, This is a pity, as they are 
very useful and generally very whoie- 


some, bat one cannot exercise too much 
care in their choice, Only the best brands 
of well-known firms should be bought, 
and no tin should be taken which bas any 
deep dent or bubble in it, as this shows 
that air bas got into it which has made it 
unfit for food. It is well also to avoid 
eating the jelly which is on the top of 
the meat when the tin is opened, and the 
meat should never be left in the tin, but 
turned out at once, This also applies to 
tinned fruit. 

Jet ornaments on millinery or dress 
trimmings can be much improved in ap- 
pearance by taking them off aud washing 
them in cold water and ammonia—left to 
dry and then replaced on the dress or 
bonnet. 

When makinga vegetable and meat 
stew, be sure to put a layer of vegetabies 
below the meat as well as above it, This 
prevents the meat from boiling hard and 
gives a much bette: flavor, 

Raisins in cakes and puddings should 
always be cut or they are apt to tarn sonr 
in the cooking. 

Cheese and Egg Sandwich.—Slice a 
dozen hard-boiled eggs. Put a layer of 
¢gg* in a salad dish, and grate on a thick 
covering of cheese, then another layer of 
eggs, alternating with cheese, until the 
eges are used, Sprinkie over the top 
finely chopped pickle, and pour over all 
mayonnaise sauce, and again cover with 
grated cheese, 

To Clean Cat Glase.—Having washed 
cut gless articles, let them thoroughly 
dry, and afterwards rab them with pre- 
pared chalk and a soft brush, carefully 
going into all the flatings and car ‘ties, 


Water Boge.—Powderr * and 
equal parts of pulverized rid 
any house of water bugs. iuvy » ‘i not 


eat the borax alone, but with sugar they 
will, and either die or leave, if it is scat- 
tered about. 

To Olean Leather.—Leather bags and 
such articles can be cleaned by wasbing 
over with the white of egg. 

Bronzed chandeliers, lamps,  ¢éte., 
should be merely dusted with a feather 
brush, or with a soft cloth, as washing 
them will take off the bronzing. 

To Clean Straw Hats.—Rub them with 
a fresh lemon cut in half, then wipe the 
hat carefully with a sponge dipped in 
cold water, and dry in the sun. 

To Clean White Felt Hats,—Rab pow- 
dered magnesia or arrowroot on the felt, 
rub it carefally on with a toothbrush, 
This removes marks of rain or dirt; then 
rub on the same mixed with a little cold 
water, but not too thick; continue rab- 
bing in with @ soft brush until the hat is 
quite white, then hang it up to dry in the 
sun, 

Sponges.—When sponges after long 
use bave got slimy, do not attempt to 
squeeze them dry, or they will tear: put 
alittie ammonia into a large basin of 
boliing water, and soak the sponge for an 
hour or two; rinse it in clean water, 
squeeze it out and place itin the sun to 
dry, when it will be as fresh and elastic 
as new. The ount of am ia can 
be increased according to the siz) and 
condition of the sponge. 

Vermiceili Soup.—FPuat three ib of 
knuckle of veal into a saucepan with 
three quarts of water, boil for three and 
one-balf hours, then strain, and add to it 
@ cupfc! of vermicelli, which has been 
previously boiled in water for twenty 
minutes; add salt and pepper to taste, 
boll up, turn into a tureen, and serve 
with a plate of grated Parmesan cheese. 

Scolloped Beef, Chop cold roast beet 
fine and put it in layers with nicely 
seasoned tomato sauce and bread crumbe, 
having crumbs on top witb bits of butter; 
bake about twenty minutes, or until 
heated through well and the crumbs 
browned, 

Savory Rice,—Cook one cup of rice in 
fast-bolling, salted water, and when 
balf-cooked drain off the water and re- 
place with good, strong stock of milk; 
cook until qaite soft, then season with 
salt and pepper, and add about helf a cup 
of freshly grated cheese; take ofi the fire, 
stir into it one egg beaten to a foam; pour 
into a buttered ple dish, grate a little 
cheese over the top, and brown in the 
oven. 

Scolloped Oysters.—Drain the liqaor 
from your oysters and save it; butter a 
padding dish aod spread a layer of fine 
bread crumbs on the bottom; dot with 
small pieces of butter, and sprinkie over 
them a little salt and pepper, then an- 
other layer of oysters; add a cup of milk 
to your oyster juice and pour a little over 
the oysters; continue the layers until the 
oysters are used up; put double the quan- 
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tity of crambs on the top, and moisten 
well with the juice and pieces of butter; 
bake in a hot oven. 

Fried Moffins.—Ovne cup of milk, 
scalded, one-half scant teaspoonful butter, 
one egg, one-quarter cup of yeast, four 
to make a stiff drop batter; seald the 
milk and melt in it the salt, sugar and 
butter; when cool add the beaten egg 
and yeast, then add flour gradually, beat- 
ing it until you can beat it no longer; 
rise overnight; in the morning take up a 
spoonfal without stirring and drop it 
into deep fat. 

Apple Oake.—Boil one pound of sugar 
in one small breakfast cup water for ten 
minutes, then put in two pounds of 
apples pesied and sliced and the rind 
and juice of a lemon, the rind grated; let 
it all boil till it feels stiff, taking care it 
does not burn; pour into a wet mould 
and it will turn out next day. White 
suger, fine, is best for cakes, but it 
should be fine and not at all hard. 

Brown Sponge Cake.—Four eggs, balf- 
pound sugar, balf-pound flour, half-tea- 
spoonful nutmeg, one teaspoonful ginger, 
one teaspoonful carbonate of soda, half- 
teaspoonful cinnamon, one tablespoonful 
milk. Beat the yolks and sugar to- 
gether for ten minutes till quite light, 
add all the spices,, then beat the whites 
of the eggs up very stiffiy and stir them 
in, then add the flour and mix. Last, 
mix the soda and milk together and stir 
them in, Pour into a greased and floured 
cake tin and beke about half an hour. 

To Cook Cabbage Daintily.—There are 
few vegetables more delicious than a 
cabbage cooked in cream sauce. Take a 
medium-sized fresh head of white cab- 
bage and cut it into quarters, after remov- 
ing the outer green leaves, Cut out the 
stem from the head and throw the cab- 
bage into a kettle of boiling water. Let 
it cook for ten minutes; then remove it 
with a skimmer and put it into cold 
water to cook. When the cabbage is 
cold, chop it fine, season it with salt and 
pepper, and add two large tablespoonfais 
of butter, mixed with an even table- 
spoonfal of flour and a pint of milk. 
Let the cabbage simmer siowly for three. 
quarters of an hour, and then serve, 

An Old Virginia Kecipe.—A Uorre- 
spondent recounts how the remnants of 
cold meat are utilized in old Virginia 
style: Chop very fine any fresh cold meat 
you happen to have with a little bacon or 
ham and add to it salt, cayenne pepper, 
nutmog, and parsiey to taste, with a 
small onion, a few bread crumbs, and 
two eggs for each pocnd of meat. Pat 
all into a saucepan with two tablespoon- 
fuls of cream and two ounces of butter, 
Stir over the fire for five minutes and, 
when cold, put it into light paste in the 
form of patties or bake in a baking dish. 

Bread for making fried croutons for 
various savories can be cut fron: small 
pieces, A very favorite breakfast dish is 
made by spreading anchovy paste upon 
nicely fried bread, seasoning it with a 
very small eprinkling of cayenne pepper 
and serve it as hot as possible, Many 
persons like to have fried bread as an ac- 
companiment to sausages or ham and 
eggs at break fast. 


A Minister’s Wife 
and 
a Church Debt 


A minister’s wife 


in Buffalo. writes: “Our church 
was encumbered with a mortgage. 
The Ladies’ Home Journal seemed 
to offer a chance to accomplish 
something for the work, and 
took the matter to the Ladies’ Aid 
Society. I pr d that each mem- 
ber should enter her subscription, 
and try to secure other names. M 
lan was received enthusiastically. 
n addition to our own members we 
obtained subscriptions from many 
‘not connected with the church. 
Everywhere we went we talked 
— end church mortgage. 
n we had subscriptions enough 
to reduce the mortg consider- 
ably, and with little work.’’ 
What this one woman did, thou- 
sands can do for their church or for 
themselves, Write to 























WITH THE PAST. 


BY KH. B. 


March brings the yellow daffodil 
Robed in saffron gown, 

The gorse-gold for the breezy bill, 
Green spears for fallows brown. 

And April brings the primrose sweet, 
The cowslip fair and vain, 

The barebell blue, the swallow fleet, 
Once more across the main. 

And June brings roses pied and red 
For ev'ry lawn and lea, 

And skies without a cloud o'erhead 
W here larks sing rapturously. 

And Autumn brings the golden days 
When wheat and barley fall, 

When oak-leaves burn and beeches biaze, 
And love-lorn cushats call. 

And Winter brings the jewelled rime, 
The snow-wreaths pure and white, 

The carols of the Christmas time, 
The Yale-log's cheery light, 

Bat not the Springtide fresh and green, 
Nor yet the Summer's reign, 

Not Autumn calm, nor Winter keen 


Brings youthful days again. 





Lottie’s Escape. 


bY T. F. O, 


T« little town of Bolsover, one of the 





sleepiest and quietest in quiet, 

sleepy Ratland, was wide awake, 
fall of lifeand gaiety during one week 
of the year, when it roused from its cus- 
tomary tranquil quietude, and gave it- 
self up tosuch dissipated revels as served 
to form a subject of conversation for the 
rest of the twelve months. 

The occasion for so much jollity was 
always the same—the annual training of 
that gallant local corps of militia, ‘the 
Bolsover Light Bobs,”’ as they were 
affectionately dubbed. 

This year the festivities vere to be of a 
much grander character than had been 
known for many a long day, for the 
gallent heroes bad determined to givea 
ball at the Assembly Rooms, to which 
every personable damsel within a circle 
of a dozen miles was bidden. 

High or low, rich or poor, mattered 
not. The invitations were scattered 
broadcast, for the occasion was seized to 
celebrate the golden wedding of the 
grey-beaded genial old colonel of the 
“Bolsover Hussars,” Roxiey, and the 
whole country was on the qui vive to do 
him honor, 

The very humblest were remembered, 
for Bolsover Town Hali was capacious 
enough to contain an almost unlimited 
number of guests, and among those 
thrown into a flutter of delight by the re- 
ceipt of the prettily tinted sheet of note 
paper containing the invitation was 
pretty Lottie Vane, who ran with it to 
her mistress in a perfect flutter of de- 
light. 

A ball, indeed !”’ said Mrs, Cox sourly. 
“What business has a girl like you with 
balle? I think you must have been crazy 
to expect it.’”’ 

Old Farmer Cox had been a bed-ridden 
old invalid for twenty years, and his 
bard-faced deughter in-law hed never 
yet found anyone who ministered to bis 
necessities and suited his needs like 
Lottie Vane. 

Her fingers were as soft as velvet, her 
step lighter than the flutter of a bird’s 
wing, and her plearant voice was like 
music in the old man’s fast deafening 
ears. 

“J don’t suppose the old man is going 
to live forever,” said Mrs, Cox ungra- 
ciously, “Bat he has property, and as 
long as he does live he must be taken 
care of, and Lottie ie a born sick nurse; 
and she needs a home, and it’s very 
charitable of me to give her ten dol- 
lars a month and her board for the little 
she does,” 

lt was a bright May afternoon and the 
sun was shining brilliantly over an ex- 
panse of sylvan scenery, and soft 
breezes rustiing the leaves of the forest 
trees. 

And Daisy Heathcote bad been up to 
* gee Lottie Vane and had told her that 
there was to bo a band up from town to 
play at the ball, 

“and Luke Brandon is to be there,” 
asid Daisy with a wise little nod of ber 
bead, “and he says he shall expect to 
dance the first quadrilie with you.” 

“With me!” said Lottie, turning red 
and white, while « shy smile brightened 
the corners of her lips. ‘Ob, it will be 
quite impossible for me to be there.”’ 

“And why impossible?’ asked Daisy. 
“You are a great deal too young to be 
shut awsy fom all this world’s gaicties 
asif you were s nun, Why shouldn’t 
you have a bit of pleasure once in « 





while? And 1 know Luke won’t care 
two straws for the ball if you are not 
thera, Surely that old cat Cox will let 
you go if you ask her.”’ 

“I don’t believe it,” said Lottie, shak- 
ing hér golden head. 

“Atallevents you can but try,”’ said 
Daisy. 

And accordingly Lottie had tried and 
made a signal failure. 

“I didn’t engage you to go to balls,” 
Mrs. Cox had said; “and father needs 
you, and if you have any leisure time 
you can employ it hemming op those 
sheets,’’ 

So Lottie Vane had gone upstairs with 
the tears shining in ber eyes, and a red 
stain on either cheek. 

Poor old Farmer Cox saw that some- 
thing was wrong, and patted Lottie’s 
band kindly as she gave bim bis grael, 

He could not speak to ask what the 
trouble was, but he made some inarticu- 
late sound in his throat, which she 
wae able to interpret into the sympathy 
it meant. 

“It is nothing, sir,” said Lottie. “The 
—the toothache; I shall be better soon,”’ 

And then the old man fell fast asleep 
in the biand beams of the May sunshine, 
and with bis slippered feet wrapped in 
bot flannel, and his old hands crossed se- 
renely on his breast. So it was that he 
paseed most of bis time, 

And as Lottie looked at him the idea 
can.¢ into her head whether he would 
miss her if she stole away from him for 
an hour or two, late in the evening after 
he had fallen asleep. 

Between nine and twelve, surely-— 
surely she could manage to get to that 
coveted ball, and dance the delicious 
quadrilie with Luke Brandon, Daisy 
Heathcote would lend her a white dresa, 
and it would be such a delightful vari- 
ation to the monotony of her daily life! 
And even if Farmer Cox discovered ber 
defection, he could not speak to tell 
anyone of it, 

“I will go!” said Lottie to herself; “in 
spite of that cross old Mrs, Cox.” 

And she sat down and wrote a note to 
Daisy Heathoote, which sbe contrived to 
dispatch by the hand of a little school- 
boy, who was coming past the dour with 
his bag of books on bis shoulder: 

“Now, Johnnie, be sure to give it to 
her,’’ said Lettie, as she alipped a penny 
into the boy’s hand, 

Johnnie nodded, 

“I'LL be sure,” he said with a smile, 

But as the afternoon crept on the inva- 
lid developed unusual signs of being es- 
pecially wide awake, 

“Oh, dear!” said Lottie to herself. 
“Why don’t be go to sleep as usual ?”’ 

Just then her eyes fell on the littie 
bottle labelled ‘Laudanum” on the man- 
tel piece. 

“I was to give him twenty drops ina 
little water if the neuralgic pain came 
on,” thought she, 

She took down the phial and glanced 
cautiously at it, 

‘*There’s scarcely twenty drops here,” 
she thought. “There can be no possible 
danger of an overdose,”’ 

Farmer Cox took his medicine with the 
docility of a lamb, as be always took 
everything from Lottie, and her con- 
science stung her as she met the wistful 
glance of bis faded hazel eyes; but she 
patted bis nand, smoothed the bed- 
clothes and drew down the blind with a 
smile, 

“Now go to asleep, there’s a dear,’’ said 
Lottie. 

And sooner than she had dared to hope 
the old man sank serenely into the move- 
lees slumber of old age—lying there like 
some yellow statue, with silver bair parted 
smoothly on his brow, 

Quickly Lottie Vane moved about the 
room curling her golden tresses, wrap- 
ping lace, gloves, and ribbons in a snug 
parcel, until finally she darkened the 
light, gave one last glance round the 
apartment, and stole downstairs the back 
way with glowing cheeks and a heart 
that beat with strange, uneven jerks, 

Her first ball! Alas, why was it that 
Lottie Vane enjoyed it so little? Over- 
head the clusters of lights winked and 
glimmered through garlands of artificial 
roses; below, the well-waxed floor 
creaked under ths feet of the many 
dancers. 

Luke Brendon deciared that she looked 
like a white rosebad, and had apparentiy 
eyes aud eare for no one elise; and yet 
Lottie was not happy. 

At length, as she was sitting down after 
& prolonged waltz, Doctor Brown, dreased 
in the gay uniform of the corps of which 
he was surgeon, came up to her, 

“Ab, my little girl, you here?” said he, 
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“I'm glad of it. I wanted to speak to 
you about the strong aconite liniment for 
Mr. Cox's shoulder, I put it inte the 
little laundanum bottle, ani through some 
oversight I forgot to change the labels. 
Be very careful how you iet anyone 
tonch it but yourself, for it is a deadly 
poison, and— Yes, yes, Nell, I'm com- 
ing.” 

And beckoned away by bis daughter, 
the doctor disappeared into the crowd, 
while Lottie sat there pale and horrified, 
like a stone, 

Aconite—a deadiy poison! And she 
had administered twenty drops to the 
poor, helpless cid man, 

When Luke Brandon came back with 
the glaes of lemonade Lottie bad sent him 
for, his partner's seat was empty —she was 
gone. 

Sometimes she ran until her breath 
failed her; sometimes she hurried along, 
wildly wringing ber bande and looking 
up to the calm concave of the night sky, 
as if for help or counsel, But at last she 
reached the farmhouse, and looking up 
saw lights in the peaceful wing where 
the bedridden old man was, 

“The whole household is up,"’ she sald 
to herself, with «a pang.of keen remorse; 
‘for he is dying, and I buave killed 
him!’ , 

And with footsteps thet seemed 
weighted with lead she crept up the 
back staircase that she descended so 
lightly, and softiy opened the door, 

There lay Mr. Cox on the bed just as 
she bad left bim, and Becky the house- 
maid was yawning in the big chair 
beside the bed, with a newspaper in ber 
lap. 

Lottie turned instinctively to the 
wooden mantel whero the phial stood. 
1t was fall—full to the very cork. 

The fatal poison bad been put in since, 
not before, she administered the sleep- 
ing draught to her helpless patient; and 
falling on her knees at hia bedside, 
Lottie Vane buried her face in her bands, 
and breathed out the dévoutest thanks- 
giving to heaven that had ever passed her 
lips. 

Farmer Cox woke up as bright and well 
as 6ver the next day. And Lottie Vane's 
first ball was her last, 


Is IT WORTH WHILE! 


“As happy a8 a king” is a ssying 
which aptly iliustrates the popular idea 
of the enviable position formerly occu- 
pied by royalty, Oaoce upon a time kings 
could do no wrong. Governing with de- 
lightfal, despotic irresponsibility, they 
found no caprice too costly or too cruel 
for their gratification, 

Bat we have changed ali this, The 
position of emperor, king, or queen is 
becoming decidedly irksome, Many 
monarchs only consent to occupy their 
thrones from a strong sense of duty. 
Several have resigned, realized their 
property, and sought solace for their sor- 
rows in Paris, Italy, or elsewhere, 

Thrones are frequently seen going 
e-begging. The Spanish crown was 
hawked about until it was accepted by 
an Italian prince, who, after wearing it 
for about two years, abdicated and fied 
from Madrid in disgast. 

The crown of Greece was offered to 
several piinces before it was accepted by 
the present king, who has since yearned 
to turn it over to his son, 80 heavy has he 
found the burden, #0 sharp its thorns, 

Monarchs are seleted as targets by all 
the anarchists, nibilists, religious mani- 
acs, and other cranks, whose imaginary 
grievances bave turned their brains, 
During the present century twenty rulers: 
czars, suitans, queens, and presidents 
have been assassinated. Most reigning 
sovereigns have been shot at several 
times, Thusin their movements they 
are constantly ‘‘shadowed”’ by detectives 
whose presence is not always agreeable, 

Victims of a fatiguing etiquette, pam. 
pered captives in agiided prison, these 
scions of royalty must subordinate their 
moat cherished affections and even their 
religion to “reasons of State,”” The lux- 
ury of a love match is seldom possible, 

The “fierce light which beats upon a 
throne” has become intensified since the 
inauguration of the keyhole system of 
journalism, The evil has become almost 
intolerable, Nothing is sacred to the 
‘mociety” paragrapbist, Hidden secrets 
are reveaied—or invented—the most ma- 
lignant romors are circulated, 

The most powerful monarchs are not 
exempt from those family and personal 
troubles which embitier the lives of 
ordinary people, Their standard of 
health is not high; owing, perhaps, to 
the restricted choice in marriage, mental 











diseases are somewhat prevalent among 
royal! families, notably that of Bavaria. 

The Queen of Eogiand, during her long 
reign, bas born a burden of grief and 
performed asum of labor which would 
have crushed any woman endowed with 
& weaker will and not sustained by a con- 
scientious determination to do ber duty 
to the death. 

8 ricken in her affections as a wife and 
asa mother disappointed in her dearest 
hopes, she has yet courageously sup- 
preseed personal feeling in order to carry 
on the business of the State. “Nerves’ 
are to her unknown—she has no time for 
svoh luxuries. 

On the day that Britain was mourning 
the loss of Prince Henry of Battenberg 
her Majesty, although overwhelmed with 
grief, transacted the amount of business 
that fall to her lot datly—ill or well, 

Royal personages bave often suffered 
from the carelessness of servants or the 
balefal effects of a too rigorous educa- 
tional system, The injury to the German 
Emperor's arm was caused by & careless 
nureemaid, who let him fall, The un- 
satisfactory state of the Kaiser's health 
is attributed to the manner in which he 
was educated, 

In his early childhood he had a tutor, a 
captain in the Guarda, who applied to 
bim the principle on which he had 
trained bis recruite: “Bend or break.’ 
The young Prince was made to rise at 6,30 
A. M. every day, and to commence im- 
mediately a course of gymnastic exer- 
olses and abstrase studies too advanced 
for a mere child, 

To this Spartan treitment ts attributed 
that nervous, restiess, excitable tempera- 
ment which bas led the Kmperor to asto- 
nish the world by #0 many pyrotechnio 
displays—rbetorical, diplomatic, and tele- 
graphic, 

Again, what more tragical than the 
record of the Empress Kugenie's life? 
During long years she waa the spoilt 
darling of fortune; for her the triumphs 
of imperial power, personal beauty and 
farcination, which attracted untyersal 
admiration, Admired and courted by 
the proudest monarchs of Kurope, she 
was the fountain of all honors, the me- 
dium of ell favors, Her life was a con- 
stant round of pleasure, 

Suddenly her star pated, Successivel 
she witnessed the rout of the Im 
armies, the downfall of the Empire, the 
captivity of the Emperor, She, the Re- 
gent of France, fied from hor palace at 
the peril of hor life, dethroned, exeorated 
by a fickle people, 

Succeeding years robbed her of her 
husband, her only child, her most faith- 
ful friends, She was exiled from the 
land over which she formeriy rvled, 
Once she was threatened with arrest in 
the very gardens of the Tulleries—the 
scene of her former triumpha, 

Her later years have been spent in a 
melancholy retrospect of the past, In 
ber home at Farnborough are the gorge- 
ous monuments of her grief, Solitary, 
isolated from the world, absorbed by the 
souvenirs of her ancient grandeur, she 
inspires us all with a feeling of profound 
pity. 

Finally, there is the Czar of Russia, 
Physically weak, nervous in tempera- 
ment, endowed with none of those quali. 
ties of will or that last of power which 
enable rulers to take # pieasurable pride 
in the work of government, he appears 
to be literally crushed by the overwheim- 
ing weight of his responsibilities. What 
could be more pathetic, more affecting, 
than that scene in the Council Ohamber, 
when, tormented by the rival claims of 
interested advisers, he completely broke 
down, burst into tears, and exclaimed :— 

“Do what you will; lam powerless!” 

The conditions under which he lives— 
the constent apprehension of danger, the 
presence of spies end detectives wherever 
he goes, the joalousy of rival ministers— 
all these things, reacting on a naturally 
wesk constitution, deprive him of that 
peace of mind without which all bis 
splendid surroundings are but « bitter 
mockery. 

Asad commentary on the splendors of 
& despotic throne was farnished ut the 
close of one of those annual visite to 
Denmark, which formed a welcome break 
in the late Ozar's existence, He was say- 
ing — to his favorite nieoes, the 
da hters of the Prince and Princess of 


“Good pay: zou are said be sad wut dl 
r Sotoar m 








Stockings were aos Gon worn in the elev- 
enth century. Before cloth bandages 
were used on the feet, 














Humorous. 


THE WAY TO PROPOSE. 
Tell ber that she is like the moon 
(You mean that she will change as soon); 
Say, *Dark would be the night without her’’ 
(In spite of satellites about her); 
Vow that she is just like a rose 
(A simile that always “goes’’), 
Say that you court her for berseif 
(But keep your eyes upon the pelf), 
Quote all the poets that you know; 
(And bring in “love and Cupid's bow’ ); 
“You never saw a waist so slender’ 
(A ticklish subject—don't offend her); 
And, if she will not bave you then, 
W hy—change your girl, and try again! 


Non-union men—Old bachelors. 
Dogs of high degree—Skye terriers. 
A drop of water—The Falls of Niagara. 


Paregoric—The crying need of the mid- 
night hour. 

Undertaker—A man who tollows the medi- 
cal protession. 

How to avoid drowning—always keep your 
head above water. 

W bat is that which belongs to yourself, yet 
is used by everybody more than yourself?— 
Your name. 

The kind of locksamithing that can be done 
in the shortest possible time—Making a bolt 
for the door. 

Why is a monopoly a good deal likea baby? 
—Because a man is generally opposed to iton 
principle until he bas one of his own. 

A woman is never known to advertise for 
the return of stolen property “and no ques- 
tions asked.” She would ask questions or die. 

The indictments against the man who 
threw a light upon a subject, and the girl 
who kindied a flame in her lever's breast, 
have been ignored. 

“Papa, why do they 
mother-tongue 7?" 

“Because the father so seldom gets a chance 
to use it.” 

Maude: “Was Mabel offended when 
called on her with your face unshaven?” 

Claude: “Yes; she said she felt it very 
much," 

Elsie: 


please.”’ 
Louise: “He must have changed consider- 


ably since he married you.” 
iWhy do yousign your name ‘J. John B. B. 
BB. Brownson’ ?”’ asked Green. 

* Because it is my name,” said Brownson, 
“i was christened by «parson who stuttered.” 

She, romantically: “Men never do brave 
deeds nowadays to show their love for wo- 
men.” 

He: “They don’t, eh? Don’t they marry 
them ?" 

Theatrical manager: “What—going already, 
dear boy? Why, there are two more acts to 
come,” 

Friend: 
going.” 

Salesman: “This necklace was made from 
diamonds taken from an old aigrette, and—" 

Curious buyer: “Exeuse me, but | always 
like to know the history of my jewels. What 
did they take them away from her for?” 


call language the 


you 


“My husband is very hard to 


“Exactly! That's just why I'm 


“| have half a mind to get married,’ said 


the lonely man. 

“It takes,” said the savage bachelor, “just 
about that amount of mind to think of such 
a thing.” 

“Didn't your brother forget his lines at the 
amateur theatricals last evening?” 

“No—he only got them mixed a little. In- 
stead of saying, ‘I hear the tramp of ap- 
proaching footsteps,’ he said, ‘I hear the foot- 
steps of approaching tramps,’”’ 

“If I bad known,” sobbed young Mrs. 
Fitz, “that you would be such a brute to 
poor Fido, | would never have married you.” 

“My dear,” replied Mr. Fitz, “the anticipa- 
tion of kicking that miserable little beast 
was one of my chief reasons for proposing 
to you.” 

Major Biuegrass: “When Gov. Jones said 
to Gov. Smith that it was ‘a long time be- 
tween drinks,’ jest how long do yo’ suppose 
he meant, sub?” 

Major Pepper: “There is really no tellin’ of 
that, suh; any time Isa long time, when it la 
between drinks, suh!” 

Spencer: “What Is the cause of Ponderly’s 
iliness? I hear he is laid up with nervous 
prostration.” 

Ferguson: “Yes. The result of a mental ac- 
cident.” 

Spencer: “A mental accident?” 

Ferguson: “Yes; a collision between two 
trains of thought.” 

A youthful bride, on some friend present 
ing her with a sheep, ordered leg of mutton 
for dinner two nights running. On the 
morning of the third day she said she would 
have another leg, silencing the remon- 
strances of the cook by remarking, “Il may 
be a very young housekeeper, but I do know 
that a sheep has tour legs!" 


First whitecap: “Here's a letter from the 
wife of the man we lynched ‘ast night.” 

Second whiteeap: “You don’t say so!" 

First whitecap: “Yea; she says she likes 
our style of doing thing® very much, and 
aske it we'd mind dropping up some even- 
ing this week to bang a few pictures for 


her. 


‘coins, 
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Wit ®8RIGHT IDEAS. 


One of our greatest difficulties, re- 
marked the superintendent of a large 
county lunatic asylum the other day, is 
to find employment tor our patients. 
Many are, of course, engaged in the work 
of the asylum—in the bakery, laundry 
or workshop—each according to his or 
her individual capability. 

Some, however, are not suited to these 
employments, while there are others, 
and this is a somewhat numerous class, 
who cannot be induced to perform any 
task, however slight, which may be giv en 
them. 

And therein lies our anxiety, for one of 
the greatest aids to recovery in cases of 
mental disease is to keep the patient 
fully occupied. Some there are, how- 
ever, who, when left to their own de- 
vices, take up an occupation as a hobby, 
with great advantage to themselves and 
not unfrequently considerable profit to 
their relatives, as the tollowiug incidents 
show. 

One of our patients makes it a practice 
to importune all with whom he comes in 
gontact, whether doctors or visitors, tor 
These he fashions, with marvel- 
ous dexterity into exquisite profile por- 
traits of celebrities, . 

They are executed with the sole aid of 
a small file, and when finished are sent 
to his wife, who is always able to dispose 
of them, 

One ot the most curious facts in con- 
nection with lunacy is, that in a large 
number of cases, when people become 
insane their disposition and habits seem 
to undergo an entire revolution. We 
have at present among our inmates a 
man who went out of bis mind through 
shock and injuries received in a street 
accident, 

Prior to this untortanate occurrence he 
had held a very prominent religious po- 
sition. Since he has been here you may 
be somewhat surprised to learn that dur- 
ing his calmer intervals, he is busily en- 
gaged in writing novels of the most 
blood-curdling type. 

I can recall a parallel instance where 
an artist engaged in drawing out designs 
for stained glass windows bad the mis- 
tortune to be confined in a private lunatic 
asylum. Whilst there he imagined that 
he was a special artist sent to depict the 
sights ot a large ball, the dancers being 
represented by fellow-inmates. 

Every available moment was occupied 
in transferring to paper the various an- 
ties and airs of the different lunatics. 
These sketches, many ot which were ir- 
resistibly tunny and admirably exe- 
cuted, were, on completion, taken charge 
of by one of the doctors and sent by him 
toan artist engaged in comic journal- 
ism, who always purchased them at a 
tair price, #0 many humorous ideas did 
he draw trom them. 

To be incarcerated in an asylum for 
twelve months can scarcely be termed a 
subject for congratulation, yet it is to 
this that a certain wealthy manutacturer 
owes his success in life. 

In his youth he was engaged in engi- 
neering, but lost his situation through 
unsteady conduct. After his dismissal 
his downfall was rapid, and repeated at- 
tacks of delirium tremens resulted in 
his being taken to the local asylum. 

Whilst there he used to be seized with 
violent paroxysms of madness which 
were succeeded by perfectly sane inter- 
vals, during which his faculties were ab- 
normally acute. It was during one ot 
these intervals that the idea of the inven- 
tion which subsequently made him 
famous occurred to him. 

Under proper treatment he speedily 
recovered, and on being set at liberty 
about a year afterwards he took his 
drawing to the gentleman who has since 
been associated with him in connection 
with the invention. 

This is not by any means an isolated 
incident. In many asylums valuable 
improvements in connection with the 
machinery in the bake-houses and 
laundries have been the result of sug- 
gestions made by quick-witted lunatics. 

A good many years ago one ot the 
northern county asylums had tor an in 
mate a man who imagined himseli to be 
Robinson Crusoe, He was a pertectly 
harmless individual, and as such was 
allowed to roam with perfect treedon: 
through the adjoining grounds an! 
woods, and had thus ample facilities for 
collecting the heather, twigs and othe: 
material with which he built a wooden 
hut of the traditional Crusoe shape. 

The substantial nature of the struc- 
ture may be gauged trom the tact that, 
alter some twenty years’ exposure to the 
weather, it is yet in a fairly good state of 
preservation, and is still in use as a sur: 
mer-house, 


In the same institution there is a very 
peculiar character who is always on the 
look-out for used matches, pins and 
scraps of string. With these unpromis- 
ing materials he makes the most inge- 
nious little toys, which he sells to the 
visitors, 

One of these trifles came under the no- 
tice of a large manufacturer of similar 
articles who was so struck with its nov- 
elty that he patented it, and since then 
many thousands have been sold by the 
fakirs of the country. It should, how- 
ever, in justice to the gentleman in ques- 
tion, be added that he pays a handsome 
royalty to the relatives of this inventive 
lunatic. 

—_—-— 

PLEASANT AND INEXPENSIVE. — In 
Denmark there is a curious system ot 
exchanging children during the sum- 
mer. 

The country people send their little 
ones to the city people, and the latter 
send theirs to the country. The State 
delivers free tickets, and the schools 
send the children according to the appli- 
cations from tamilies. 

The children travel alone, each one 
wearing a ticket of identification pinned 
on the jacket or bodice. 

Should any of them go astray they are 
lodged at the first station whilst inquiries 
are made, The young travelers are met 
at their destination by the peasants and 
their wives, 

Treated with affectionate care by these 
good-hearted people, the children often 
enjoy privileges they have never known 
athome. Thereis no severe discipline, 
no irksome restraint. 

They return home full of tales about 
their adventures, and their mothers are 
delighted to find them looking rosy 
cheeked, fat and healthy. The peasant 
women teed them well and often make 
them fresh elothing. 

The latter send their own children into 
the towns, and volunteer guides show 
them the monuments and sights. Last 
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year the principal restaurant-keepers of 
Copenhagen gave them a series of feasts, 
and organized little dancing parties for 
their amusement. 

Both categories of children benefit by 
this mode of exchange, which, it may be 
noted, is conducted on inexpensive 
lines, 


As TO Reaprna.—We read books and 
papers too little as triends; we use them 
too much as tools. The same book or 
paper cannot well be both—certainly not 
atthe same time. You cannot go to it 
for useful service and friendly converse 
at the same reading. 

Your doctor may be your best triend, 
but consultation over a headache and 
friendly converse are not the same. 
Every man ought to have time to take 
up a book in a receptive mood and listen 
to its message. 

The most truitful reading is meditative 
reading. What a book will be to you 
will depend upon what you are to the 
book—that is, upon your mood, Some 
persons read books as men ride across 
country when hunting; the only object is 
to get in at the death in the shortest pos- 
sible time. 

Some persons read books as they go to 
market; they know what they want to 
get and go to the book or to the library 
to get it. This is the way professional 
men read their professional books. 
Some men read books by stint—so many 
pages a day—and give themselves a good 
mark when the task is done, 

The most truitful reading ir that which 
seems to take the least out of the book, 
and which stimulates the most in the 
reader. He who can tell what he has 
read does very well, but he who can tell 
what he has thought does better. He 
who can give an account of the author's 
thoughts is a scholar; he who can give 
account of his own thoughts is a thinker. 

—_— 2 _- 

Hie knows not his own strength who 

hath not met necessity, 
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November, 1621, at Plymouth, Massachu- 
setts,—a full description of this interesting 


event, 


First oysters eaten by white men, 
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